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“The Life is More Than Living.” 


VERY week in the year we try to help our readers to do better 
farming and to make more money. , Money is a very neces- 
gary thing as the world is now adjusted, and we believe that every 
an should make his work bring him just as much as possible. 
make country life in the South what it should be, it is abso- 
y necessary that Southern farmers make more money, and 
is why we insist week after week on better methods of farm- 
pand higher ideals of farm profits. 
But while we believe intensely that most farmers need to 
@ more money, we.do not 





is wonderfully refreshing and re-invigorating. Indeed,’there are 
many of us who lose one of the best parts of countiy life just be- 
cause we are too taken up with our daily work to see and enjoy 
the beauty of the wo'ld about us. Now, the writer knows 
that country life is not all romantic sunrises and poetic sunsets. 
He knows just what it feels like to travel down the dusty corn 
rows on a hot day with the blades sawing one in the face, or to 
drive a binder with the sun standing right overhead and never a 
breeze stirring. There is hard work and plenty of it on the 
farm in summer time; but the 





e that making money 

id be the chief aim of any 

lan’s life, least of all, any 
farmer’s life. Weneed, as a 
lass, more money so that we 
an have better schools, better 
foads, better churches, better 
pbmes, more of the conven- 
Ices and refinements of 

ife; but the man who loses 
ight of these things and wishes 
Money only for its own sake, 
mas a very wrong conception 
ti life. The poorest laborer, 
‘Who must earn each day the 
od and clothing tor himself 
and his family by that day’s 
PWork, if he only has hopes 
‘and ideals and aspirations, is a 
jfar richer man than any multi- 
millionaire whose greatest ob- 
Hect in life is to add to the 
golden store he has acquired. 








beauty and charm are also 
there, and if one devotes so 
much thought to the unpleas- 
ant tasks that he cannot ap- 
preciate the pleasant things, 
- loses the best part of farm 
ife. 

Every country dweiler has 
lived all his days among sights 
and sounds which should have 
gladdened and refreshed and 
inspired him, made him strong- 
er and better; and it is his 
duty as well as his privilege to 
take these things into his life 
and enjoy them. 

To get the most out,of 
farm life, it is necessary to do 
good farming, but it is,also 
necessary to keep in touch 
with one’s fellows, to.find time 
for study and recreation,,and 
to keep one’s eyes open to the 





This is the farmer’s busy 





enduring beauty of the quiet 





‘Season. Allsummer long there ONE OF THE PLEASURES OF COUNTRY LIFE. country ways. The country 





Pwill be another task awaiting 
}fim whenever the one he is 
‘doing may be completed. Upon the doing of these tasks, and 
i their being done well, his year’s profits will depend. He can not 
afford to neglect them; nor can he afford to neglect other things 
| qually important in the living of a well rounded life. 


q For cne thing, the farmer must not quit reading du-ing the 
‘Summer months. Of course, he will not get too busy to read his 
farm paper—that would be wasting dollars to save dimes. Nor 
‘Should he get to» busy to read the newspapers, and even to read 
| 8 litle just for recreation or diversion. The hard-working man 
heeds recreation and the good farmer must be a_hard-working 
p> Man. Hence, it will pay him, we believe, to make plans for a little 
lversion and a little rest now and then, just as he makes plans 
tor his work. To meet with other farmers occasionally for an ex- 
» “hange of ideas, to take a drive with his wife now and then, to go 
Once in awhile during the season to a picnic or a ball game, to at- 
4 tend the farmers’ institutes, to be ready to do his part in forward- 
- ig any public movement for the upbuilding of his community— 
; ese things are worth doing just as much as are seeding and cul- 
» tivating and harvesting. 

We would especially stress the picnic idea—the occasional 
| @ay’s outing for the whole family. Too many country house- 
, X€epers stay so closely indoors that they miss half the beauty and 
_ SWeetness of the season. To all such a day’s outdoor recreation 





is what we make it, and it will 
be our fault if we do not make 
country life the fullest, gladdest, and wholesomest life that a man, 
or a woman, can lead. 
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A Rational System of Land Renting. 





of renting land inaugurated by the late Wil- 

liam McKinney, of Queen Anne’s County, 
Maryland. Lately I received from the Agricul- 
tural Department in Washington Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 437, ‘“‘A System 
of Tenant Farming and 
Its Results.”’ The bul- 
letin evidently refers to 
the McKinney estate, 
though it gives nec 
names. This estate con- 
sists of 56 farms, with 
excellent dwellings and 
barns on which there is 
a class of intelligent 
tenants, many of whom 
have been on the same 
farms for over twenty 
years, or have handed 
them down to their sons. 
The crops grown on these farms are not so very 
remarkable, but the farms have been maintained 
by the regular system laid down by the originator, 
and have not only held their own, but, as a rule, 
have improved in productiveness. 

The tenants are required to stick to the regular 
rotation of crops, and they have found it to be to 
their advantage to do so, and many of them have 
made money enough to buy farms of their own. 
While the corn crops on these farms have not 
been of remarkable size, yet the bulletin says the 
average crops exceed the average in Iowa, one of, 
the best corn States in the West, and are far 
larger than the average in Kansas. After twenty 
years of cropping these farms are fully as produc- 
tive as they were at 1890. Then, too, the average 
yield of wheat on these rented farms for the past 
twenty years has been larger by 2% bushels than 
the average in Kansas, and 3 bushels higher than 
the average for the United States. There are 
farms in the same county that have long been 
owned by progressive farmers where far larger 
crops of corn and wheat have been made than on 
these rented farms, but the main feature is that 
these farms, 56 of them averaging 270 acres 
each, have been maintained and improved by a 
tenant system. 

I wish that every land-owner in the South who 
is parcelling out his land annually to be skinned 
would get this bulletin and study it. The dis- 
tinctive features of the estate are: 

(1) The tenant is well provided with a comfort- 
able house, barns and other out-buildings. 

(2) He is encouraged to keep live stock and is 
supplied with material for fencing and shelter. 

(3) He is given all the roughage when he feeds 
it, but only half when he sells it, thus making 
it to his interest to feed stock and return the ma- 
nure to the land. 

(4) He is under contract to use on certain crops 
fixed quantities of fertilizers of a specified formu- 
la: the quality of this fertilizer is guaranteed by 
the estate. 

(5) He must sow a given quantity of clover seed 
each year. This is to his advantage, as he gets 
the crop either for pasture or hay, and in addition 
he receives the benefit of it as a soil renovator. 
This must be done or the contract is violated. 

(6) The tenant takes an interest in the farm 
because of his belief in the fairness of the con- 
tract and the permanency of his tenure so long 
as he abides by the contract. 

At the close of the war William McKinney was 
as poor as any of the rest of us, but he had faith 
in good farming. A year before his death, in a 
speech in Baltimore, he said: ‘It is claimed that 
there is no money in farming, but I do not know 
any of my old comrades who have done much bet- 
ter since the war. If you will examine the tax 
book of my county, you will find that I am assess- 
ed $1,000,000 of real estate for taxation, and 
every acre has been made and paid for at farm- 
ing.” 

The foundation fact in the system is the en- 
couragement given to the tenants to feed stock. 
They can feed all the stock that they can supply 
with feed, provided the roughage of the farm is 
fed, and they pay no rent for the stock, but if 
they sell any hay, one-half must go to the owner 
of the land. 

Another feature of value is that the farms are 
equipped with comfortable dwellings and barns 
and outbuildings, and the landlord furnishes paint 


I HAVE more than once referred to the system 
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>and never want another. 


and whitewash, and the tenants are required tc 
keep the buildings in neat condition, as they must 
do the painting and whitewashing. 

Then so long as the tenant farms according to 
contract and does the work well, keeping the 
fences in good order with material given by the 
landlord, he is sure of the place and can hand the 
farm down to his son. There are tenants on this 
estate who have bought more than one farm and 
are renting them to others on the same contract 
they make, while they stay on the rented farm. 
This practice has extended to other business men 
in that and the adjoining counties. In Kent 
County the late Andrew Woodall died a million- 
aire from renting farms on the same plan, and 
others are gradually building up estates in the 
same way. 

This same system could be carried out in the 
Cotton Belt fully as profitably, perhaps more so. 
than in Maryland. If the owners of large tracts, 
instead of parcelling the land out to be run down 
by mere croppers, would equip the farms so that 
men of intelligence and means for farming would 
live in the heuses and farm according to a well 
settled system, there are opportunities for not 
only making great fortunes for the owners, but 
for tenants to make money, as they have done 
on the Maryland farms. 

Manure and clover have kept these Maryland 
farms up to a good state of fertility, and many 
of them have increased in productiveness, for the 
tenants are picked men, who have the stock and 
nieans to farm and are required to farm system- 
atically. The five-year system is the most popu- 
lar, for it gives the tenant two fields of wheat, 
one after corn and one on a clover fallow, and 
two fields in clover every year, while on some of 
the farms the rotation is a four-year one, with 
only one field in clover each year. The five-year 
rotation is the most popular with the tenants, as 
it gives them more hay and pasture. The ten- 
ant farmers long ago found that it is to their 
interest to keep the farm up and improve it, for 
being certain of a long tenure they knew that 
increased production meant greater profit for 
them, while a mere annual cropper has no in- 
ducement to improve the land, but every induce- 
ment to skin it all he can. 

What a country the Cotton Belt would be with 
some such system in operation! 

Get the bulletin from your Congressman or from 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 





Notes and Comments. 





est thing I find is to get the Southern farm- 

ers to use legumes in a systematic way asa 
part of an improving rotation in which stock 
feeding is a part. The great success of the ten- 
ant system of the Eastern Shore of Maryland has 
been mainly due to the fact that the contract of 
rental compels the sowing of clover annually, and 
the tenants are encouraged to do it because they 
reap all the profit to be made from feeding the 
hay and corn fodder, and they have learned how 
much it is to their advantage, with a permanent 
tenancy to keep the land improving. The land- 
lord gets his profit from the manure, and the 
tenants share in this, of course. Legumes and 
stock feeding will lessen the fertilizer bill and en- 
able the farmer to use more liberally the phos- 
phate and potash that he must use. 


The Best Silo. 


I have had experience with under-ground silos 
It is vastly cheaper to 
elevate the silage from the machine than it is to 
hoist it out of a pit, and not only this, but a 
wooden silo above ground will keep the silage 
better than an under-ground one, for I found tha’ 
the constant condensation on the cement walls 
spoiled a good deal around the sides. Then, too, 
wooden hoops are cheaper and better than iron 
ones, for wood does not shrink end-wise and the 
silo will keep tighter with wooden hoops than 
with iron ones. The hoops can be made with 
three-inch strips, half an inch thick, three thick- 
nesses for the two lower hoops and two for the 
upper ones, breaking joints, of course. Then a 
good coat of cement wash on the outside will make 
everything secure, and the sides can be made ot 
dressed, tongued and grooved flooring, nailed to 
the hoops and held in place by scantling, and a 
series of doors between two jambs from top to 
bottom that are simply held in place by the pres- 
sure within. Such a silo can be built for lesg 
than $1.50 per ton capacity. 


fe LEGUME Special is great, but the hard- 


Double Cropping. 
I think that if Mr. Worden had sowed his land 
in crimson clover in the fall, he could have cut a 
crop of fine hay and could have made more corn 





on the clover stubble planted at the usual dig. 
tances. The finest crop of corn I saw last year 
was on crimson clover that had been Dastured 
down early in the spring. The crop was nearly 
90 bushels an acre on land that formerly required 
a good season to make 25 bushels. On rich bot- 
tom land I have annually made a crop of red 
clover hay and a crop of ensilage corn following 
it. This was done to clean the rich soi] from 
weeds and to make manure for the hills. 


Fertilizers and Soil Improvement. 


Mr. R. 8. Jones, of Only, Tenn., makes the 
common mistake of confoumding the dependence 
on fertilizers alone with the proper use of fer. 
tilizers. Here in eastern Maryland the best grain 
farmers have long since quit buying complete fer. 
tilizers or fertilizers containing ammonia. But 
they find, as every farmer will finally find, no mat- 
ter what his methods, that they must be liberal 
especially in applications of phosphoric acid ang 
on some soils of potash. We rapidly use up the 
phosphoric acid in our soils in grain, and in mak 
ing the bones of animals raised on the place, and 
we Can not get it in sufficient amount in the home. 
made manure, and can not get it from the air, 
Hence we must apply it in some form, either in 
acid phosphate, basic slag, floats or bone mea] 
On soils rich in insoluble potash we may get the 
use of it by am occasional liming and the increase 
of the humus-making material in the soil will also 
form acids that will aid in the release of potash 
But to maintain and increase the productivity of 
our soils we must get these matters available in 
it, and no prejudice against commercial fertilizers 
will help in the matter. I have used this spring 
a coat of stable manure and have since added, at 
the rate of 1,000 pounds an acre, a mixture of 8 
per cent phosphoric acid and 10 per cent potash, 
for our soil is peculiarly poor in potash, and the 
perfectior. of crops demands it in abundance. Mr. 
Jones grows peanuts, and if he finds pops, it is 
evident that he needs phosphoric acid and potash, 
the starch-former and the starch-conveyer. 


Pea Threshers. - 


Two machines have been advertised in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the Koger, made at Morristown, 
Tenn., and the Tharp and Sexton, made at Salis- 
bury, Md. Both are good but differ widely. The 
Koger threshes and cleans the peas from the 
mown hay and saves the hay in good shape. I 
went to Tennessee to see it work, and was per- 
fectly satisfied that it was a perfect machine for 
this purpose. The Tharp & Sexton machine is 
used only for gathering and threshing the peas 
in the field’from rows. I have seen this machine 
work, too. It is drawn by a pair of mules and 
gathers, threshes and fans the peas and carries 
them to the end of the row for sacking. Of 
course, to use this machine the peas must be ripe 
and no hay is made, and it is only used in the 
fall. The Koger can be used for threshing through 
a whole neighborhood all winter. Both do their 
work well under the proper conditions. I have 
no financial interest ia either of them. 


Mix Soy Beans and Cowpeas. 


Put both in mixture and drill in with a wheat 
drill on well prepared soil. This is far better 
than mixing millet, sorghum or corn with peas. 
For the improvement of the soil only, the cowpeas 
will beat the soys, but for hay the soys help a 
great deal in holding up the peas and making them 
easier to harvest and to cure. 


Unknown or Wonderful Pea. 


This pea was called the Unknown for many 
years in the South until eight or ten years ago 
when a farmer in southeast Virginia sowed some 
and made a wonderful crep and thought it should 
have a name and he called the Wonderful and 
the name has stuck. 


Soil Washing. 


The Editor says that soil washes because of the 
lack of sod or vegetable fiber to hold it together. 
Right, and it washes because you have scratched 
only four inches deep, and when the summer 
floods come, that four inches becomes liquid and 
slips from the hard clay below and goes down hill 
because the water has nowhere else to go. But 
if that subsoil were loosened 15 inches deep, it 
would accommodate almost any rainfall without 
moving. Deep plowing and a sod when breaking 
for a hoed crop will beat all the terraces ever 
made, if no furrows are made in the hoed crops to 
catch water. 





Why shouldn’t there be women’s clubs in the 
country as well as in the city? Let a dozen WO 
men get together, organize, and arrange for 
monthly meetings to be held in rotation at the 
homes of the members. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER,” 
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INOCULATING FOR THE LEGUMES. 


When Inoculation is Necessary 


About 
T NO previous time in our his- 
tory has the South been so 
thoroughly interested in le- 


gumes. It is equally certain that 
more has been published during re- 
cent years and more information 
spread broadcast about these im- 
portant plants than ever before, but 
our correspondence shows that many 
people do not yet understand some 
of the important facts which make 
these plants of special interest and 
value to the farmer. 

There may be some people who 
yet doubt the importance of soil in- 
oculation for the growth of legumes. 
Among these are various kinds and 
degrees of unbelief, due to experi- 
ences which they have failed to in- 
terpret correctly. For instance, a 
man plants some legume on land 
which so far as he knows has never 
grown the plant before and without 
artificial inoculation the nodules ap- 
pear on the roots of the plants and 
the crop is a success. Or, on the 
other hand, he plants a legume and 
attempts to inoculate the soil, but no 
nodules appear on the roots of the 
plants and the crop is a failure. In 
the first case, he makes a mistake if 
he concludes that inoculation is never 
necessary and in the other case it is 
equally erroneous for him to con- 
clude that inoculation is not gener- 
ally effectual. In the first case the 
soil had in some way already been 
inoculated, and in the second case 

soil or other conditions were not 
suitable for the life of these bacteria. 

Bacteria Absolutely Necessary to En- 

rich the Soil. 

The only poiat about which there 








One Cook 


May make a cake “fit for 
the Queen,” while another 
only succeeds in making a 
“pretty good cake” from the 
Same materials. 


It’s a matter of skill! 


People appreciate, who 


have once tasted 


Post 
Toasties 


A delicious food made of 
White Corn — flaked and 
toasted to a delicate, crisp 
brown—to the “Queen’s 
taste.” 


Post Teasties are served 
direct from the package with 


cream or milk, and sugar if 
desired— 


A breakfast favorite! 


“The Memory Lingers” 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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and Why—Some Wrong Ideas 
Legumes. 


can be no exception is that if the 
legumes are to enrich the soil by 
gathering nitrogen from the air cer- 
tain bacteria must form nodules on 
the roots of the plants. In so far as 
the growth of the plants is con- 
cerncern, it makes little difference 
whether the bacteria are already in 
the soil, are carried there in ma- 
nure or soil, or on seed, or are put 
there from cultures bought for that 
purpose. But before the plants will 
obtain the nitrogen they need largely 
from the air instead of from the soil, 
the special sort of bacteria required 
by the particular legume in question 
must live and thrive and form nod- 
ules on the roots of the plants. Soil 
from a field where alfalfa, melilotus 
(sweet clover) or bur clover has 
grown will inoculate soil otherwise 
suitable for any of these crops. Per- 
haps soil from a field which has 
grown alfalfa is better for inoculat- 
ing alfalfa and bur clover, but any 
one of these will do for inoculating 
any of the others. 

Red clover, small white clover, and 
crimson clover will also inoculate 
for each other. 

The vetches and English, Canadian 
and garden peas also inoculate for 
each other. 

Large seeds like the cowpea and 
soy bean seem to carry inoculating 
material or else the soils are more 
generally inoculated already. 

It is not a question of fertilization, 
preparation, or the growing of dis- 
similar legumes on the land pre- 
viously, but simply the presence of 
the bacteria. They are more likely 
to already exist in a sweet, well pul- 
verized soil, well filled with humus 
and more likely to thrive when put 
in such soil; but being living things 
they can only come from others of 
their kind. 


Legumes Get Nitrogen From the Soil 


There seems to be a gemeral im- 
pression that all the nitrogen used 
by these plants or all they contain, 
is taken from the air. This is cer- 
tainly an error. On rich lands a 
large part of the nitrogen in the le- 
gumes may have come from the seil 
and when sulphate of ammonia or 
other nitrogenous fertilizer is used, 
there may be few nodules on the 
roots of the plants, even though the 
bacteria be in the soil, and in such 
cases it is pretty certain that little 
of the nitrogen in the plants came 
from the air. 

These bacteria seem to be like 
some other beings we know. They 
do little more than required to do by 
the necessity ef maintaining them- 
selves. The more that is done for 
them the less they do for them- 
selves, in that respect resembling 
very closely a trait of human char- 
acter. 

On medium poor soils probably 
not more than from 10 to 15 per 
cent of the nitrogen in the legume 
crop comes from the soil; but in soil 
not inoculated all of the nitrogen 
in the plants comes from the soil, 
and even in very rich inoculated soils 
a large part of the nitrogen may 
come from the soil. 

This shows the folly of using a 
complete fertilizer or one containing 
nitrogen when the legumes are used 
for the purposes of adding nitrogen 
to the soil. When hay is desired, the 
application of a nitrogenous fertil- 
izer may be advisable, especially a, 
small quantity to give the crop a 








The ginner who installs a Mun- 
ger System Outfit will give the 
growers the best service and on 
that account will get the bulk 
of the business in his district. 
During a wet season he will be 
working overtime while other 
gins will be closed down. ‘The 
Munger System can be operated 
on a big saving of labor and 
power. 


If you contemp.ate any changes 
or improvements in your gin- 


Continental Gin Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 











What the Munger System Means 
to Both Grower and Ginner 


It is the grower’s right that he should get full value for his cotton. 
Imperfect ginning will cut deeply into his profit. Ginned by a Munger 
System Outfit, he will get every cent of value in it, even though a 
stormy picking season should make his cotton damp and dirty. 
wise grower hauls to a gin equipped with a Munger System Outfit. 


Continental Line 


Includes the Munger System 


with Munger, Pratt, Winship, Smith or Eagle Gins 
Also Engines and Boilers 


The 


of Ginnery 
Equipment 


nery, or if you are thinking of 
building a new plant, write us 
and we will send one of our 
trained men to help you do it— 
then our engineers will furnish 
you with plans and specifica- 
tions. ‘This service is free to 
our customers. 


Our big, illustrated catalogue is 
free to those inter- 4 ~ 
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start, but the legumes do not take 
as large a proportion of the nitro- 
gen they use from the air if they 
can get it readily from the soil or 
fertilizers applied. 


Nitrogen Taken From the Air is 
Used by the Plant. 


Probably the most common error 
we come in contact with is the idea 
that the nitrogen gathered by the 
bacteria on the roots of legumes is 
stored in the nodules and left on the 
roots or in the soil. This error is 
quite common and has led some to 
conclude that as much nitrogen is 
added to the soil when the legume 
crop is cut for hay as when the whole 
crop is plowed under or grazed off. 
The nitrogen gathered by the bac- 
teria from the air is gathered for 
their own use or for the use of the 
plants en which they are living. These 
nodules are found to consist of mere 
Shells in mature plants, and the ni- 
trogen they formerly contained has 
been consumed in the growth of the 
plant. It is not stored in the soil, 
but in the plant—roots, stems, leaves 
and seeds. 


From 10 to 30 per cent of the 
nitrogen in the entire plant is found 
in the roots and stubble. The larger 
the roots and stubble and the more 
leaves left on the land the larger the 
proportion of nitrogen that was con- 
tained in the entire plant, that is 
left on he soil. 

This may be as much nitrogen as 
any crop needs the next year and, 
therefore, it is not unusual that for 
the first year the increase in the 
yield of the following crops is as 
great, when only the roots and 
stubble are left as when the entire 
plant is plowed.under, and this is 
one reason for the prevalence of the 
error referred to. However, the 
greater amount of humus-forming 
material from the whole crop usual- 
ly gives better results. This does 
not mean that the whole crop should 
always be plowed under, but on poor 
land, deficient in humus, it may pay 
well to thus use the whole crop. 











A REMARKABLE RECORD. 


Splendid Work of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany Clearly Shown. 


Raleigh, N. C., May 24, 1911.— 
The Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company of this city has just 
made an announcement of its re- 
markable record for the first quarter 
of 1911. The figures presented show 
that the company has increased its 
insurance in force 50 per cent over 
the same quarter of the preceding 
year. 

This company was organized for 
the purpose of giving the strongest 
security and protection to the South- 
ern insurer, and at the same time 
keeping the vast amount of capital 
in the South, which has for so many 
years poured into other sections. The 
statements which the company has 
published from time to time show 
conclusively that Southern people 
have come to a realization of the 
fact that the South is as capable of 
successfully conducting its life insur- 
ance business as it is of operating its 
various other industries, and that 
they are giving this excellent com- 
pany their hearty support. 

The Jefferson is the strongest old 
line legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany in the South, having the larg- 
est amount of surplus to policy- 
holders. 


(Advertisement) 










Keeps flies and all 
insects and pests off 
animals — in barn or pas- 
ture—longer than any imi- 
tation. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


“ 7 A in milk and flesh on each 
cow inasingle season, Cures sores, stops itching 
and prevents infection. Nothing better for galls. 
Kills lice and mites in poultry houses. 

SEND 1 if your dealer can’t supply you, for 

» enough Shoo-Fly to protect 200 
cows, and our &-tube gravity sprayer without 
extra charge. Money back if not satisfactory. Write 
for Booklet, free. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. T 1301 N. 10th St., Philada. 
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Do Great 
tion Will Escape. 


the coming of the boll weevil is 

to be made by any section, it is 
essential, in the first place, that the 
farmers of that section be convinced 
that this pest will in due time come 
to them. In the second place, they 
must realize as fully as possible the 
exact results which the coming of the 
boll weevil produces. Not only must 
they appreciate its effect on the grow- 
ing of cotton, but they must also un- 
derstand the broader effect on the 
general business and farming meth- 
ods of the community. 

Because it is almost impossible to 
get the masses of the people to be- 
lieve, appreciate and understand these 
facts, as they actually éxist or have 
existed in other sections, no section 
has yet been known fully to prepare 
for the boll weevil, or for any similar 
pest. 

We have little hope, therefore, of 
convincing the farmers of the whole 
Cotton Belt, not yet invaded by the 
boll weevil, that it is as certain to 
come tothem and bring withitatrain 
of perplexing difficulties such as they 
probably have never been called upon 
to meet, as ‘‘death and taxes’’ are 
certain to come tothem. But without 
any desire to unduly alarm or to 
state anything but the useful truth, 
we are thoroughly convinced that the 
boll weevil will invade the entire 
Cotton Belt. This is not an idle 
speculation, nor what we wish were 
true; but it is the only logical conclu- 
sion to be drawn from what is known 
of the pest and its conduct up to 
this time. Wherever the winters are 
too long or too cold for the boll 
weevil, the summers are too short 
for the successful cultivation of cot- 
ton. About two years ago the writer 
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FEED YOU MONEY 


Feed Your Brain, and It Will Feed 
You Money and Fame. 


“Ever since boyhood I have been 
especially fond of meats, and I am 
convinced I ate too rapidly, and fail- 
ed to masticate my food properly. 

“The result was that I found my- 
self, a few years ago, afflicted with 
ailments of the stomach and kidneys, 
which interfered seriously with my 
business. 

“At last I took the advice of 
friends and began to eat Grape- 
Nuts instead of the heavy meats, 
ete., that had constituted my former 
diet. 

“T found that I was at once bene- 
fited by the change, that I was soon 
relieved from the heartburn and in- 
digestion that used to follow my 
meals, that the pains in my back 
from my kidney affection had ceased. 

“My nerves, which used to be un- 
steady, and my brain, which was 
slow and lethargic from a heavy diet 
of meats and greasy foods, had, not 
in a moment, but gradually, and 
none the less surely, been restored to 
normal efficiency. 

“Now every nerve is steady and 
my brain and thinking faculties are 
quicker and more acute than for 
years past. 

“After my old style breakfasts I 
used to suffer during the forenoon 
from a feeling of weakness which 
hindered me seriously in my work, 
but since I began to use Grape-Nuts 
food I can work till dinner time with 
all ease and comfort.’’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.”’ 


Read the little book, “The Road 


to Wellville,’’ in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new One appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest. 


GETTING READY FOR THE BOLL WEEVIL. 


1l.—The Boll Weevil Will Invade the Whole Cotton Belt and 
Damage Everywhere—Don’t Imagine That Your Sec- 





was in the western part of a county 
in western Mississippi where the boll 
weevil had done great damage to the 
cotton crop and the people were 
greatly and rightfully alarmed. The 
next day we visited the eastern part 
of the same county. A few boll 
weevils were there also, but not in 
sufficient numbers to do much harm. 
The fact that they were there, but 
still had done little damage, caused 
many otherwise intelligent farmers 
to state that they did not believe the 
boll weevil would ever do much harm 
in that section. A year later, how- 
ever, these men were convinced of 
the absurdity of their reasoning, and 
all other cotton growers who are 
going along in the old way in the 
false security of such a belief are due 
to experience a rude awakening. 

There is only one safe and sane 
conclusion and that is that the boll 
weevil will invade the entire Cotton 
Belt. Any other conclusion is not 
based on known facts and simply 
means greater disaster than is neces- 
gary. 

Not only will the boll weevil invade 
the entire Cotton Belt east of the 
Mississippi River, but it will do suf- 
ficient damage to the cotton crop to 
make marked changes in our system 
of farming and in our business meth- 
ods absolutely necessary. 

If it be accepted that the boll wee- 
vil will continue his march eastward 
and northward until the whole Cot- 
ton Belt is covered, then the next 
most interesting question to those 
living in the territory not yet invaded 
is: What damage will he do when he 
does come? Judging from what he 
has done in the territory already in- 
vaded he will for several years re- 
duce the cotton crop to from one- 
half to one-tenth its present size. In 
some counties in Mississippi and 
Louisiana he has caused a much 
greater reduction than 90 per cent. 
Counties that produced from 20,000 
to 25,000 bales have gone down to 
from 1,000 to 3,000 bales. In the 
whole State of Louisiana the average 
crop for the five years 1900 to 1904 
inclusive, before the appearance of 
the boll weevil, was about 875,000 
bales, and for the years 1908 to 1910 
inclusive, since the coming of the boll 
weevil, the crop has averaged 333,000 
bales. In other words, for the last 
three years the average crop has been 
about 38 per cent of the average crop 
for the five years, 1900 to 1904 in- 
clusive. That this decrease in the 
crop is not due entirely to a decreas- 
ed acreage is shown by the fact that 
the acreage for the years 1908 to 
1910 inclusive, was a little over 70 
per cent of the acreage for the years 
1900 to 1904 inclusive. In other 
words, a decrease of: less than 30 
per cent in acreage, plus the damage 
done by the boll weevils, resulted in 
a decrease of 62 per cent in the crop. 

From these figures it is plain that 
the coming of the boll weevil to 
Louisiana made cotton growing less 
profitable. An interesting fact may 
be stated in this connection, as 
throwing some light on one of the 
means employed in Louisana to com- 
pensate for the decreased cotton pro- 
duction: 

In 1900 the corn crop was valued 
at $12,000,000 and the cotton crop 
at $35,000,000. In 1910 the corn 
crop was valued at $35,000,000 and 
the cotton crop at $15,000,000. 

Stated briefly, the boll weevil les- 
sens very materially the yield of cot- 
ton per acre, and since this makes 
the crop less profitable, the acreage 
is also decreased. 

These effects are more marked for 
the first two or three years after the 
coming of the weevils and then the 
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acreage and yield per acre will prob- 
ably gradually increase for a time at 
least. 

Texas is now producing as much 
cotton and about as much per acre 
as before the coming of the boll 
weevil, but a part of the recovery in 
Texas is due to the opening up of 
cotton lands previously thought too 
dry for cotton and so dry as to be un- 
favorable fo rthe boll weevils. Apart 
from these conditions, however, there 
is no doubt that after two to four 
years the people learn better how 
to vercome the attacks of the wee- 
vil and possibly the weevils become 
less effective because of the devel- 
opment of natural enemies. But at 
present there is no good ground on 
which to base a belief that the wee- 
vils will disappear or cease to be 
an obstacle to cotton growing. After 
all explanations are made, however, 
it remains a fact that after the com- 
ing of the boll weevils cotton can 
not be made profitably by the man 
who now makes less than a half bale 
to the acre (and the average man 
makes considerably less than that); 
by negroes without close white su- 
pervision; on damp, cold, poorly 
drained lands; or by any man who 
employs the old and commonly used 
methods of cotton growing. 

On the other hand, intelligent 
white men, who use the best methods 
of culture, in connection with a suit- 
able farming system, will continue, 
from the first, to make cotton profit- 
ably. Their yields will be smaller 
than the same conditions would pro- 
duce were the boll weevils not pres- 
ent, but they will still make cotton 
profitably. 





HOW COULD IT HURT? 


Speaking of the parcels post, and 
the terrible things predicted of it, 
Wallace’s Farmer aptly says: 

“What harm is going to come 
to the country if the farmer’s 
wife, who has fresh eggs to sell, 
can send them in to a customer 
in town at five or ten cents less 
per dozen than he can buy them 
for at the store? What harm 
will come to the country, if the 
farmer wanting repairs on his 
machinery can telephone in and 
have them sent out by mail ata 
moderate price? What harm will 
come to the townsman if he can 
buy butter direct from the coun- 
try at five or ten cents a pound 
less than he can buy it from the 
storekeeper?”’ 

That’s just what we have been 
wanting to know. Mr. Country Mer- 
chant, don’t you know that you can’t 
stop such a sorely needed measure, 
and don’t you know that it isn’t to 
your interest to do it if you could? 
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The vind: iy 
ing Man - 

Never Gets 
Anywhere 


Ba his farm or property does. 
It generally goes into the 

hands of a receiver or be- 
comes plastered with mortgages. 


Now you can’t treat your farm 
right unless you treat yourself 
right, and right here the Keeley 
Institute at Greensboro, N. C., 
enters. 


Drinking is a disease that re- 
soon medical aid. The Keeley 
stitute at Greensboro, N. C., 
willtake away all your desire for 
stimulants, build your worndown 
vitality, and make you the same 
man you were before you started 
to drink. There’s a personality 
a—a sympathetic understanding 
prevailing at the Keeley Insti- 
tute at Greensboro, N.C. There 
is delightful home cooking — 
pleasant surroundings — every-‘ 
thing that will make you into a 
new man mentally, morally and 
physically. That’s why the 
treatment for alcoholism as ad- 
ministered at the Keeley Insti- 
tute of Greensboro, N. C., has 
acen so successful. 

Thousands of men perhaps in a worse 
plight than you have found freedom from 
drink at our Institution. We can help you. 


Our book contains intensely interesting 
proof. Write for it today, in confidence. 


The Keeley Institute at 
Greensboro, C., also treats 
neurasthenia, nerve exhaustion 
and all addictions to drugs. 


W. H. OSBORN, Pres. 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
Greensboro N. C. 

















A Correction. 

Mr. Bradford A. Knapp calls our 
attention to an accidental mis-state- 
ment in his recent article on “The 
Future of Demonstration Work.” He 
referred to ‘“‘the well known fact that 
in 1910 the South increased its croP 
of corn by nearly a billion bushels.” 
What Mr. Knapp meant to say, he 
writes us, was that the South pro- 
duced a corn crop of practically 4 
billion bushels. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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THE GIRLS’ TOMATO CLUBS. 
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Story of the Origin, Progress and Plans of a Movement for Inter- 
esting Southern Girls in Tomato Clubs as the Boys Have Been 
Interested in Corn Clubs—Six States Already Interested. 


By Miss Marie Samuella Cromer, Aiken, S. C. 


HILE I WAS president of the 
W Teachers’ Association of Aiken 

County, South Carolina, I 
called a meeting of that body on Sat- 
urday morning, January 7, 1910. On 
this same day Superintendent of Edu- 
cation C. H. Seigler, called a meeting 
of the Boys’ Corn Club. Mr. Ira W. 

















MISS CROMER. 





Williams, State Agent of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, gave an address 
to the members of the corn club and 
to the teachers. 

During this meeting [ thought of 
the help and instruction the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was giving to 
ourboys and men, and I wondered 
why it was that nothing was being 
done to help and encourage our coun- 
ty girls. When the meeting was 
over, I asked Mr. Williams why the 
Department did not organize a club 
for the girls. A tired smile flitted 
over his face, then he replied: ‘‘Well, 
I suppose we have been asked this 
question fifteen hundred times. That’s 
a problem for you teachers to solve. 
Why don’t you organize a club for 
them?” I replied, “Just give me a 
little time, and I certainly will.’”’ One 
of the teachers standing near by, sug- 
gested a “chrysanthemum club.” In 
an instant I realized that this was 
not what we needed. I wanted a club 
that would be of vital use to the 
people, and so I asked, ‘“‘Why not or- 
ganize a ‘tomato club?’” Mr. Wil- 
liams replied, ‘“‘Well, arrange your 
Plans and send them to me, and if 
Practical, the Department of Agricul- 
ture will help you all it can.” 

I selected the tomato for my club 
work because for many year's I have 
been interested in this fruit. It has 
been the dream of my life to be able 
to cultivate it. To me it is the most 
interesting single fruit in the world. 
Tomatoes are almost universally lik- 
ed; they are beautiful; they are easi- 
ly cultivated; they are ripening from 
early spring until late autumn; they 
May be kept for some time, so that 
they can be exhibited; they are en- 
joyed at breakfast, dinner and sup- 
Per; and they may be used while 
green as well as after ripening. We 
fan them; we stuff them; we eat 
them sliced; we make ketchup, pre- 
Serves, tomato mincemeat, pickles, 
Sauces, jelly, wine and candy from 
them. We may eat them with sugar 
reat them with salt. They are de- 
lightful any way we fix them. 

The Second week after my conver- 
Sation with Mr. Williams the plans 
Were outlined and forwarded and 
Met with approval. This is the 
history of the Aiken County Girls’ 





Tomato Club, the first girls’ canning 
club in the world. 

The clubs are carried on in this 
manner: Any little girl between the 
ages of nine and twenty years, in the 
county organized, may become. a 
member. She must plant one-tenth 
of an acre in tomatoes, and do all of 
the work connected with her garden 
except preparing the soil for her 
plants. Prizes are offered for the 
largest yield, the largest net gain, 
best display in glass jars, best his- 
tory of garden work, largest tomato, 
most perfect tomato, largest, neatest 
and best collection of tomato recipes, 
original recipe, etc., etc. 

Through the press and through the 
mail I solicited members. When pos- 
sible, I visited schools, gave talks and 
secured other members. 

In May I went away to spend the 
summer. While away the club was 


The members of this club have come 
into contact with the problem of soil, 
drainage, pests, spraying, rotation of 
crops, and of real money values; 
striving to reach a common goal, and 
last but not least, rejoicing in the 
success of others. 

These gardens have been an in- 
spiration to whole neighborhoods. 
These little girls have seen Row the 
tomato can be developed and improv- 
ed and thus a desire to improve the 
other things has been created. To 
some little girls it will mark the be- 
ginning of a life work. To others it 
will teach many useful and valuable 
lessons. 

Katie Gunter, of Samaria, filled 
512 cans. She sold her tomatoes for 
$50. For this remarkable record in 
yield and canning the State Legisla- 
ture gave her a four years’ scholar- 
ship to Winthrop Normal and Indus- 
trial College, at Rock Hill, S. C., 
which is worth $400. 

After I returned from my vacation 
I visited the members in their homes 
and gave them instructions in can- 
ning, preserving, pickling, and help- 
ed them make ketchup and jelly. 
While I was visiting some of them I 








A BUSY GIRL IS LIKELY TO BE A HAPPY GIRL. 








steadily gaining prestige. The De- 
partment of Agriculture gave me a 
position and adopted the club. 

The Department gave to our cluba 
canning outfit, three thousand cans 
and three thousand labels. Upon the 
labels is this inscription: “South 
Carolina Tomatoes. Grown and pack- 
ed by the Aiken County Girls’ Toma- 
to Club.” 

Canning parties were given at the 
homes of the little girls, and public 
canning demonstrations were given 
at various points over the county. 
Large crowds attended these demon- 
strations. Instructions were given 
those present. Much interest was 
manifested, and I believe that more 
fruits and vegetables were canned 
than ever before. 

Before the club had become recog- 
nized several of the little girls had 
withdrawn. When the contest closed 
only twenty-two had worked faithful- 
ly to the end. But these twenty-two 
little girls had demonstrated to the 
world the glory of labor and the mer- 
its of our Girls’ Tomato Club. 

This club does not stand for sim- 
ply the raising of tomatoes. It stands 
for this and much more. It stands 
for lessons economic and lessons eth- 
ical. Through this club and the in- 
fluence it stands for, labor has been 
elevated, property respected, and the 
good of co-operation demonstrated. 


wrote letters to others to keep them 
encouraged. I wrote many letters to 
our newspapers to get the masses of 
the people interested and further to 
encourage the little girls. 

Through these clubs we will be 
able to reach and teach the parents. 
They have awakened an interest in 
growing tings. It has made them 
want to know. more about plants and 
how to cultivate them; it has taught 
them to love and respect labor; it has 
helped to train them in habits of in- 
dustry and economy; it has made 
them love farm life more; it has 
taught them to be self-supporting; 
it has shown them a way to college, 
and finally it has taught them many 
lessons about this ‘‘great, wide, beau- 
tiful, wonderful world” in which we 
live. 

In April, 1911, four months after 
our clubs were organized in Aiken, 
Prof. O. B. Martin, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, gave an address 
in Virginia, in which he told of the 
Aiken County Gir!s’ Tomato Clubs. 
The Governor of Virginia was pres- 
ent and was so much impressed with 
the plan that he soon after took steps 
to have an organization of the same 
kind in that State. Miss Ella G. Ag- 
new was appointed to organize toma- 
to clubs in the Old Dominion. 

The club is now only a year old, 
and already South Carolina, North 
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Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia and 
Mississippi have tomato clubs. 

In a few short years, I feel sure, 
we will have girls’ tomato clubs or- 
ganized and doing useful, effective 
work in every State in the Union 
where tomatoes can be grown. 





Daughter—Father, dear father, 
won’t you forgive John and me for 
eloping? Father, Dear Father— 
Yes, if you—er—elope again right 
away.—Judge. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 


Nine Horse Farm 


For sale, near Powellsville, N.C. 9%horse crop 
farm adapted to peanuts, cotton, tobacco and 
corn, good dwelling house, 7 rooms; 4 govd ten- 
ant houses, good store house, pack house for 
tobacco and a plenty of out buildings. Will 
sell on easy terms. 


J. E. Jordan, 











Powellsville, N. (. 





Big, Equipped Farm, $6,800 
Last Year’s Income $5,500. 


This rich, 103-acre, Madison County, N. Y. farm gave 
its o«ner an income of $5,500 last year; 68 acres in 
machine-worked fields, cuts 50 tons of hay besides pro- 
ducing grain and cultivated crops; several acres seeded 
1o alfalfa, pastures 25 cows; good apple orchard, other 
fruits. 2story, '6-room dwelling, running spring water, 
barn 28 x 70, silo, basement with cement floor, running 
spring water, tenant house, several other outbuildin,;s. 
Only 1 1-2 miles to railroad station, milk station, near 
village and neighbors; owner includes 8 fine cows, pair 
of work horses, hens, wagons, machinery and all tools; 
to close immediately price only $6,800, part cash. For 
comp'ete description of this farm and many others of 
large and s.all acreage from $1,000 up, in all the best 
farming districts of the East, see page 17, ‘‘Strout’s Farm 
Catalogue No. 34’’ which gives reliable information re- 
garding railroads, schoo's, climate, soils, creps grown, 
markets, etc., copy free Station 1358, E. A. Strout, 47 
West 34th St , New York. 





136 Acre Grain Farm $5,500 

, Stock and Machinery Included 
rc Splendidly located, oniy 2 1-2 miles to railroad station; 
extremely productive, 50 acres in tillage produces 25 
bushels of wheat and 50 bushe's of corn to the acre; re- 
vaind:rin -razing land avd wood; good young orchard; 
fields smooth and worked by machinery; 2 story 7 room 
uOuse, tenant nouse, barn 40x 60, Other outbui dinys; 
owner includes cow, 4 thoroughbred hogs, 3 mules, 
wagons, all machinery; pice for everything only $5,5«0, 
part cash. Photograph of residence, details and travel- 
ing dir ctions, page 87, Strout’s Farm Catalogue No. 34, 
copy free. Station 1858, E. A. Struut, 517 Lithia Sr, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Farmers Take Notice 


$25 an acre will buv a Mississippi Delta 
farm that will grow enough per annum 
on one acre to pay for four or five acr: s. 
No fertilizing, no irriga‘ing. Seasons 
regular, climate delightful. For partic: 
ulars, write 


W.T.PITTS, Indianola, Mississippi. 


FARM FOR SALE—About 660 acres of yood 
and; 150 acres cleared, balance in young pine 
timber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good tenant houses, 
\ two-story dwelling, which can be put into fine 
shape for a small amount. Good water all over 
place. Price $5,000. One-half cash, balance in 
= -—_ two years. MEHERRIN FARM, Branch- 
ville, Va. 


Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for sale at 
ery reasonable prices. Write for catalogue. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, lne., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va 


1000 Acres 


Two miles of Monroe, N. C. (6000 inhabitants.) 
‘n railroad. Public road. 10,000 cords of wood. 
Two hundred thousand feet timber. Two hund- 
red acres cultivated. Will cut to suit purchaser. 
An ideal spot for a factory or manufacturing 
plant. $22.50 per acre 


MONROE INSURANCE & INVESTMENT CO., 
MONROE N.C 

















ORCHARD LAND FOR SALE 
70 acres in one tract, 38 acres in one tract, half 
mile from The Sparger Orchard Company’s cele- 
brated orchard. Ten dollars an acre. 
**“BROWER,’’ Mt. Airy, N. C. 


YOU Need this Book--1r’sF REE 


Every farmer and truck grower needs a copy of 


HERRMANN’S 1911 ALMANAC 


Besides being full of valuable and interesting data for 
farmers and fruit growers, it shows the , roper way to 
avply the purest and most efficient Paris Green made-- 
Herrmann’s Hi-Grade Pure Paris Green. You’ll get 
the results you expect. Address, 


MORRIS HERRMANN & CO., 208 Fifth Ave., New York. 























Dont Buy GASOLINE ENGINES 


Its weight and bulk are half that of single cylinder engines, with hag darablilty. Costs 
Cheaply mounted on any wagon tabl 


or alcohol engine, superior to any one-cylinder engine; revolutionizing power. on 
THIS IS OUR FIFTY-NINTH 


Vibration practically overcome. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., 41, West 15th St., Chicago. 


Less to Buy—Less to Run. Quickly, easily started. 


engine. 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
“THE MASTER WORKMAN,” 
a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene 


$a combination por le, stationary or traction 


YEAR, 
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Sent to You 
for a_ Year’s 
Free Trial 


Or 


Sold Under Bond To Please 








Buy no Piano or organ except on @ year’s approval before you 
agree to keep it. Make 
the maker prove his 
instrument. Then 
you will know whe- 
ther it will please you, 
whether it is all the 
selicrelaimed. All 
Cornish instruments 
are sold upon one 
year’s free trial 




















If you want to add not only 4 
to the appearance of your | 
property but to its value, put 


‘ou need make 
up su mina to Hee up an attractive and durable 
aiameits none ae REPUBLIC 
ee luis alete }ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
—— thus combining artistic appear- 

















ance, permanence and economy. |\\* 


are built notonly for beauty, 
REPUBLIC but for utitity. The fabric 
FENCES is made of best quality 


heavily galvanized cables and heavy upright 
pickets, corrugated only where they engage 
the cabled line wires. These features com 
bine to make a rustproof fabric. 

Made in attractive designs, for 
either wood or iron posts. Self ad- 
justing to uneven ground and easily 
put up. 

Write for catalog ot Republic Ornas 
mental Fence and Farm Gates. 


Buy As Low As Any Dealer ae 
Choose Your Own Terms 4 ti 


By the Cornish Plan we placein your home 
on trial, a piano or organ under 1ron-clad 
md to please you for twenty-five years, 
freight paid if you wish, at bed rock fac- 
tory price, as low as any dealer could 
buy, give you one year to test the instru- 
ment, let you pay for it, if you wish to 
keep it, on terms of your own choice. . 
Send today for the Cornish Book 
which explains all and shows the choicest of our 50 
latest styles. You need this book no matter when 
you Tay, bead for it at once and mention which 























area 3 / : It’s FREE. 
Cornish Qo, teint ee Republic Fence & Gate Co., 
207 Republic St., North Chicago, Ill. 








i BSE Gag Byer 
V2) “thl2 Blades 


Entire outfit $1.00. 3,000,000 in 
#use. Sold and guaranteed by 
GRAM dealers everywhere. 
| American Safety Razor Co., 
New York 











“Pure as the Drifting Snow” 


Snowdrift Hogless Lard marked the first 
great advance in purity of shorteningand 


Sold 

by all 
leading 
dealers 

who Avoid 
Substitution 
Trade. 


relief from hog lard and other unwhole- 


some ingredients. It has many imitators 


fighting for your patronage, FIGHT 
SHY OF THEM ALL! Snowdrift is one- 
third less expensive than hog lard and goes 
one-third further and produces much 
finer results in cooking. ALWAYS use 
Snowdrift. Buy itin tins only. Avoid 
snow-FAKE labels. aie ¥ 


New York, Savannah, 
New Orleans, Chicago 
and district to 


<<? WANTED—RIDER AGENTS =!" 


hibit a sample 1911 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 
@, where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special a” 
NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. 'e ship to 
anyone, paywhere in the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, aay. Sreight, and 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL dunng which time you may ride the bicycleand put 
it to any test you wish, If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRIC ES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at onesmall profit aboveactual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 
middlemen's profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your 
bicycle. NOT BUY 2 bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
wy our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 
j You Wi LL BE ASTONISH ED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
our superb models at the wonder/ul low prices we 
can make you, We sell the highest grade bicycles atlower prices than any other factory, We are 
satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. CYCLE DEALERS, you can sell dur bicycles 
under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
H, SECOND HAND BICYCLES —2 limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
beclosed out at once,at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. , 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, repairs 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE and everything in the bicycle lineat half usual prices. 
NOT WAIT—but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
W icteresting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. a 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.»-223 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Made The Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
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THE FARMER’S CHALLENGE. 


And come, ye pests, in rabble swarms, 


B= YE WINDS, and lay on, ye storms, 


And fall, ye blights, in legion forms— 


I am here: [ surrender not, 


Nor yield my plaee one piece or jot— 
For these are my lands 
And these are my hands— 
I am bone of the folk that resistlessly stands. 


The blood of old plowmen runs hard in my arm; 
Of axmen and yeomen and battlemen, all 

Who fought and who flinched not by marish and wall; 
Who met the bold day and chased ev’ry alarm. 


My father-kind sleep, 


but I hear the old call, 


And fight the hot battle by forge and by farm— 
For these are my lands 
And these are my hands— 

I am bone of the folk that resistlessly stands. 


—Prof. L. H. Bailey. 








TYPHOID FEVER—A PREVENTABLE DISEASE 


A Typhoid Epidemic is a Disgrace to the Community in Which 
It Occurs—Why Not Clean Up the Country and Get Rid of 


This Deadly Disease? 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


ist, is the man of all others to 

whom the civilized world owes 
its health and its absolute certainty 
that the great epidemics of disease of 
the past can not 
recur. It was Pas- 
teur who discover- 
ed the bacterial 
origin of disease, 
or the ‘‘germ the- 
ory,” as it is pop- 
ularly called. But 
fer him, typhoid 
fever would in all 
probability still be 
looked upon as a 
scourge of God instead of, as now, a 
disgrace to the community which har- 
bors it. 

Since the establishment of the 
germ theory of disease the subject 
has been’ investigated by scientists, 
has been carefully studied by physi- 
cians, has been comsidered and acted 
upon by State and municipal boards 
of health. The conservation of the 
health of the towns and cities by 
stamping out disease has been the 
topic of discussion of business men’s 
leagues, civic improvement societies, 
women’s clubs, public schools, not 
forgetting the splendid campaign for 
health that has been carried on by 
the ministers of the Gospel all over 
the land. 


Where the Country is Behind the 
Towns. 


L = PASTEUR, a French chem- 





MRS. F. L- STEVENS. 


But what of the country? All this 
organized and individual effort has 
spent itself upon the city or town 
and today we still witness the spec- 
tacle of a rural population, in the 
main, unorganized, unprotected and 
in many instances uninformed, an 
easy mark to epidemics of disease. 

In these organized, well regulated 
eities and towns we find a protected 
water supply, and sanitary disposal 
of sewerage. We observe barns and 
stables carefully guarded to insure 
against breeding places for flies. We 
note that the garbage is carefully 
and effectively disposed of, that the 
swamps and other breeding places of 
the mosquito are effectively drained. 
All this precaution, the result of or- 
ganized effort for better health con- 
ditions. 

How is it in the country? There 
we frequently find the open well, lo- 
cated in many instances without re- 
gard to drainage, surface water or 
filth contamination. We observe open 
privy vaults, possibly containing dis- 


ease germs, systematically neglected, 
offering a loathsome rendeazvous for 
flies, as well as a source of filth’ in 
the food supply of many of the farm 
animals. Or we some times find even 
worse conditions; a farmhouse un- 
provided with any sort of out-house, 
Statistics more or less reliable, have 
been collected which give us the 
startling information that fully 40 
per cent of our Southern farmhouses 
have no provision for the disposal of 
human excreta. 

We observe further that in this 
rural community there is no arrange 
ment for the systematic disposal o. 
garbage; that masses of waste and 
debris remain month in and month 
out, offering a harbor as well asa 
source of food supply to insects and 
ether household pests. About the 
premises are marshy places, stagnant 
pools, undrained ditches, which offer 
breeding spots for the fateful mos 
quito. 


This is not the picture the poets 
and novelists have given us of the 
country, Iam well aware. They have 
given us an ideal, and it is the work 
of the intelligent farm man and 
woman to make the ideal a reality. 


Two Country Diseases We Must 
Stamp Out. 


For the country to rid itself of two 
of its most deadly foes, typhoid fever 
and malaria, will require years of 
steady determined effort. It will re 
quire a “long pull, a strong pull and 
a pull altogether.” It is practically 
possible to stamp out these two dis- 
eases commonly known as “‘countty 
diseases,” within a few years, but ib 
will mean a steady, patient, intelli- 
gent campaign for clean, wholesome, 
sanitary surroundings about every 
farm house. 

Typhoid fever is a disease of the 
intestines. The germs from 4 !Y 
phoid-infected person, unless prompt 
ly treated with a disinfectant, are 4 
source of immediate and certain dan- 
ger to every member of the family. 
Typhoid is one of the most loathsome 
of diseases. It is essentially 4 filth 
disease. The untreated excreta from 
a typhoid patient, if thrown into an 
open vault or upon the ground, may 
be carried by flies to the food, thus 
promptly spreading contagion to the 
inmates of the home, or the germs 
may be washed by the summer rains 
to the well, where they may live for 


0 
years, causing a constant menace © 
the health of the family. Flies of 
the recognized carriers, because 
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Piotr habits and because of their 


e in the homes. Typhoid is 
he recognized preventable dis- 
Destroy or abolish the source 
of infection and the spread vale 
disease is stopped at once. This 
means that milk, water, food, must 
pe kept untainted and the dangerous 
house-fly must be kept out of all the 
places of human habitation. 


presenc 
one of t 
eases. 


The Typhoid Patient’s Diet. 


A physician told me some time ago) 
that when treating a case of typhoid 
fever the problem of the fever itself 
was not nearly so serious as the con- 
trol of the diet of the convalescing 
patient; that he lost more cases of 
typhoid after the fever was broken, 
from unwise feeding on the part of 
the caretaker than from the disease 
in itself. Absolute obedience to the 
prescribed diet as given by the physi- 
cian is the only safe rule for the 
home nurse to follow. When the care- 
taker understands fully the nature of 
the disease, the irritated, inflamed 
condition of the lining of the intes- 
tines she will readily recognize the 
value of the doctor’s injunction to 
feed only liquid food. The presence 
of a bit of biscuit, cracker, a grain 
of rice, has more than once been 
followed by a relapse oftentimes 
fatal to a typhoid patient. 

The daily bath should be a part of 
the nursing regime in all ilness, 
and more especially should this be 
observed in typhoid fever. The hu- 


‘man skin is a complicated net, whose 


meshes must be kept open and un- 
clogged in order that through them 
the body may throw off its impure 
secretions. The cold sponge bath 
also to reduce the temperature of the 
typhoid patient, is the most frequent 
means employed, and may be success- 
fully performed by the intelligent, 
quiet woman who makes no false 
moves and avoids everything that 
will irritate the patient. 

irritate the patient. 

In this day, when it is possible to 
ywevent absolutely the spread of this 
disase, the constant recurrence of 
amepidemic of typhoid fever in our 
hmes and communities indicates 
gross neglect on the part of some 
one. 





RECIPES FOR LIQUID DIET FOR 
THE TYPHOID PATIENT. 


These foods may be used in other 
disease where liquid diet is pre- 
scribed: 

Egg and Wine. 1 egg, 2 table- 
spoons Sherry, Port or Madeira wine, 
lounce rich cream, sugar to taste. 
Beat yolk of egg together and add 
Wine. Whip cream, add to mixture. 
lastly fold in lightly the well-beaten 
egg white and pour over cracked ice. 
If too thick, it may be diluted with 
Vichy water or if too rich for the pa- 
tient to digest, any carbonated water 
lay be substituted for cream. 

Egg White and Mint.—1 egg white, 
ltablespoon lemon juice, 2 teaspoons 
sugar, several sprigs spearmint. Whip 
the white of egg, add sugar and 
lemon juice. Crush mint leaves, place 
M glass filled with cracked ice. Pour 
into glass, mixture te which sufficient 
Water has been added to fill glass. 

Albumin Water.—1 egg white clip- 
bed With scissors, strained through 
theese cloth, 1 teaspoon brandy, 1 
Blass ice water. Mix white of egg 
With water with a fork, add brandy 
drop by drop until all is used. Do 
hot use egg if it coagulates, pour out 
and try again. 

Albuminized Orange Juice.—One 
orange (juice strained), % lemon 
Juice strained), 2 teaspoons sugar, 
¢ egg whites. Clip the egg whites 
With scissors. Place all the ingre- 


sleuts in a bowl, whip with an egg 
cater, add a few bits of ice, shake 
‘80rously. Pour over cracked ice, 
add water to fill glass. 


Broths.—Cover 


meat, 
Qutton, veal 


or chicken, 


lean beef, 
with cold 


water, and allow to stand one or 
more hours in a cold place; add salt. 
Simmer slowly for 24 hours. Strain, 
cool, remove all grease. 

To add to broth, barley or rice 
flour, allow 1 tablespoon of either to 
1 pint of liquid. Add cold water to 
the flour to make a thin paste; and 
stir into the hot broth the last hour 
of cooking. 





TEN THINGS TO DO IN TYPHOID 
FEVER. 


1. In all cases of typhoid, however 
mild, the patient should remain in 
bed. The course of the disease may 
be greatly shortened by keeping the 
patient in a prostrate position. 

2. The vessels used in the sick 
room should be thoroughly scalded 
after use. 

3. All food utensils should be 
washed and scalded separately before 
placing with dishes used by the fam- 
ily. 

4. Bed linens, towels, wearing ap- 
parel, skould be plunged into boiling 
water or water containing a strong 
solution of carbolic acid before they 
are washed. 

5. Chloride of lime, which can be 
bought by dozen cans, or bichloride 
of mercury, are safe disinfectants for 
vessels used in the sick room. 

6. The caretaker should cleanse 
her hands with a disinfectant (car- 
bolic acid, creolin, bichloride of mer- 
cury), before taking food. 

7. Treat all excreta from patient 
with disinfectant of sufficient strength 
that all typhoid germs may be killed 
before removing from the sick room. 

8. Bury all excreta from typhoid 
patient. 

9. Keep all flies from the sick 
room. 

10. Write to your State Board of 
Health for literature upon the care 
and treatment of typhoid fever. 





USE LESS MEAT AND MORE CAN- 
NED FRUIT. 


You'll Feel Better, Have Fewer Doc- 
tor Bills, and Save Money (and 
Make Some) to Boot. 


About two years ago we bought a 
home canning outfit, and it has been 
such a great acquisition that I would 
like to tell the readers of your valu- 
able paper about it. 

The first year we canned about 350 
three-pound cans of snaps, corn, to- 
matoes, and sweet potatoes. Had 
only one swell, excepting the sweet 
potatoes, and of those we lost sev- 
eral cans, although we followed the 
directions that came with the canner. 

The second year we canned about 
700 three-pound cans and never had 
aswell. We canned, of fruits, straw- 
berries, cherries, peaches, apples, 
blackberries and huckleberries; of 
vegetables, snaps, corn, tomatoes, 
lima beans and sweet potatoes, 
Everything kept perfectly. 

Our mistake on sweet potatoes the 
first year was in not cooking them 
long enough, so last year we cooked 
them three hours instead of 45 min- 
utes, as the directions stated. We 
sold over $30 worth besides a plenti- 
ful supply for our own family and 
could have sold twice as much if we 
had had it to spare. My daughter 
and myself did practically all the 
work. Sometimes one of the boys 
would fil! the boiler and light the 
fire. We did not hire any help at all 
and cooked for farm hands and a saw 
mill crew besides a family of nine 
members. 

We propose to can more this year 
than we did last year. I think one 
secret of our success is that we are 
very careful to have everything clean 
and wholesome and every can is 
carefully packed solid and _ full. 
Every one who has eaten of our can- 
ned goods has been loud in praises of 
them. One man that had worked at 
the business for twenty years said he 





had never seen as nice canned snaps 
or as full cans. 

I would like to see a good home 
canner in every home. These can- 
ners are a great help in saving what 
would otherwise be wasted, and I 
think that plenty of vegetables, in- 
stead of a pork and potato diet would 


add greatly to the health of any fam- | 


ily. We can a great deal of fruit in 
glass jars and use fruit on our table 
every day and every meal. We use 
very little meat and plenty of milk 
and butter, and have very little use 
for a doctor. 
MRS. G. C. BAIN. 
Bradshaw, Va. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 























43583—MISSES’ AND SMALL WOMEN’S YOKE 
DRESS. Cut in 38 sizes, 14,16and18 years. For 
16 year size it requires 5 1-4 yards of material 44 
inches wide. Price 10 cents. 

5044—LADIES’ NIGHTGOWN. Cut in7 sizes, 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
5 3-8 yards of 36 inch material; with 33-8 yards 
of insertion, 1 3-8 yards of edging. Price 10 
cents. 

4235—INFANTS’ ONE-PIECE DRESS. Cut in 
one size. it requires 1 3-4 yards of 36 inch ma- 
terial, 2 3-4 yards of wide edging and 1 3-4 yards 
ofinsertion. Price 10 cents. 

Address all orders to Pattern Depariment, 
The Progressive Farmer. 





If a man’s ears are so closed to 
plain speaking that he can not bear 
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to hear the truth from a friend, we 
may give him up in despair.—Cicero. 











You can easily earn $5 to $10 a day taking 
orders for our Stylish, Made-to-Measure 
clothes—many agents earn more. No money 
or experience necessary—we teach you this 
money-making business and back you with our capital 


e 
Suits $922 Pants *252 Fess 
: UP UP Pre 
Every ga made to measure in latest city style— 
fit and workmanship guaranteed. One Hustling 
eS in every town. Exclusive territory. 


EE—Write for Agent's outfit —FREE. (, 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 140 Harrigpn St., Chicago 














placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 
lies, Neat, clean, 

ornamental, conven- 
ient,cheap. Lasts all 
eA} season. Can'tspill or 
i tip over, will not soil 






150° De Kalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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North State Life Insurance Co., 


KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas; and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
olina Company. 

Agents wanted where the Company is not 
now represented. 








Greatest Screen Ever Invented. 


Tricks flies and mosquitoes out, with 
their filth and disease germs, and keeps 
them out. Don’t consider any other 
screen until you know about 


Wright’s Escape Fly Screen 
then you won’t have any other 


Write how many panes of glass are in 
your lower window-sash; the size of 
one pane, and how many screens are 
needed. We will tell you the price and 
all about them. 

You can put ESCAPES on old screens. 
CHATTANOOGA SCREEN CO. , Chattanooga, Tenn. 

For names of neighbors needing and able 


to buy GOOD screens, we will mail you a 
nice screen measure rule. 











“Is There Any Freight for Me?” 


If you had a telephone on your Farm a con- 


versation like this would save you a long and prob- 
ably useless trip: 


eee ! Is this the depot (or express) Agent?” 
“Yes.” 


“This is Mr. Johnson on Rural Route No. 5. 
Is there any freight for me today?” 


“No, it hasn’t come 


“Thanks. 


et ”?> 


I will call you tomorrow.” 


If you want to know how to have a tele- 


phone on your Farm, at 
ree booklet. Address 


small cost, write for our 


Farmers Line Department 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE — 
& TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


77 South Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads It or not” 


Published Weekly by the Agricultaral Publishing Co., at 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriberfmust say when writing each advertiser: ‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1 00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old 
supscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent ten weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 








Editorial Gleanings. 


RS. STEVENS’ articles on infant diseases are 
| among the most valuable that The Progres- 
A sive Farmer has ever printed. The shocking 
inexcusably high death-rate among children under 
two years old amounts to nothing less than a na- 
tional disgrace. This mortality, of course, is 
greatest in summer; and in spite of the fact that 
the bereaved parents are likely to speak of the 
matter as ‘“‘an inscrutable dispensation of Provi- 
dence,” in a very great proportion of cases the 
death of the little one is due to nothing but ig- 
norance or carelessness, mostly ignorance. Mrs. 
Stevens expresses an important truth very strik- 
ingly when she says: 

“We have been wedded to the theory that a 
mother instinctively knows how to care for 
her young. This may be true of the animals 
and Eskimos, but it is decidedly not true of 
the average American woman. The mere 
physical fact of motherhood does not fit a wo- 
man for the proper, care and training of a 
child any more ‘than the inheritance of mil- 
lions endows an idle youth with wise benefi- 
cence in disposing of his fortune. 

Mrs. Stevens might have added that the Lord 
endowed animals with instinct, but He gave men 
and women brains, and when they refuse to use 
them, they are even worse off than the animals 
that in any case have instinct to guide them. 


Is your boy entered in the Corn Clubs this 
if not, why not? About 50,000 Southern 
farm boys are getting the inspiration and help 
that comes from trying to do any job in the very 
best possible manner; and in the case of the Corn 
Clubs this effort is all the more helpful because 
it is one that gets at the fundamentals in the 
farmer’s life-work. Your boy is morally entitled 
to get his share of the benefits of so great and in- 
spiring a movement. If you are not trying to in- 
terest him in it, you are cheating him out of 
something that is really due him, Perhaps it is 
too late to do anything about the Corn Clubs this 
year, but you can at least interest him in The 
Progressive Farmer articles about 
inethods of corn growing and get him ready to go 
into the Corn Club movement next year prepared 
to win all the greater success by reason of his 
study and planning this year. 


Js 
Senator Benjamin R. Tillman, of South Caro- 


lina, does what every good farmer who reads The 
Progressive Farmer ought to do—looks to its ad- 
vertising columns as a business guide and writes 
us directly when he doesn’t find what he wants. 
\Writing under date of May 20 from Trenton, S. C., 


year? 


improved 


he says: ‘I have looked in vain for some adver- 

tisements in The Progressive Farmer from some 

factories desiring to purchase wool. Will you kind- 

ly give me the names of some of your woolen mills 

in North Carolina to whom I could ship my wool?”’ 
& 

Editor Clarence Poe has accepted an invitation 
to make the commencement address at the Mis- 
sissippi State Agricultural College, June 7. His 
subject will be, ‘“‘How to Build Up Mississippi and 
the South.” Mr. Poe takes the place of Governor 
Judson Harmon, of Ohio, who was to have made 
the address but found himself forced to cancel the 
engagement a week or two ago. 





Larger Yields the Farmer’s Greatest 
Problem. 


er or newspaper bobs up and declares that 

the agricultural colleges, the experiment 
stations, the farm papers, are all putting too 
much stress upon production, and that it is not 
larger crops we need, but better distribution. 
Now, The Progressive Farmer fully realizes the 
tmportance of a better system of marketing—one 
that will give the farmer a larger share of the 
total value of the crop he produces,—and we be- 
lieve, if we may be allowed to say so, that we 
have published just as much really practical mat- 
ter on this question of marketing—how much 
utterly impracticable matter there has been every- 
body knows—as any of the papers which claim to 
specialize on that subject. We realize fully that 
“the farmer does not get his share,’ and we are 
convinced that there is something radically wrong 
in a system of distribution under which a large 
cotton crop may bring no more than a small one; 
but all this does not alter our equally firm con- 
viction that we are far from having solved the 
problem of production, and that it is, after all, 
our most important problem. 

Last year the cotton crop was small, but it 
brought good prices and returned to the farmers 
of the South much more than the usual amount 
of money. Hence, we now hear much again of 
the theory of small crops and prosperity; but 
when we consider that the average production of 
lint cotton was only 170.7 pounds per acre, the 
matter takes on a different aspect. 

There is money in growing cotton at 14 or 15 
cents a pound when one makes a respectable 
yield; but we submit to the judgment of any 
thinking man that, even at these prices, the man 
who makes only an average crop is not going to 
get rich very fast. One hundred and seventy 
pounds of cotton at 15 cents a pound will amount 


to $25.50; 340 pounds of seed at $30 a ton will 
be $5.10, or a total return from this average acre 
of $30.60. For this the farmer must grow his 
cotton, pay his fertilizer bills, pay interest on the 
value of his land, pay for or do the picking, gin- 
ning and marketing. Even at these unusually high 
prices, the average farmer does not have a great 
deal left when he pays for all these things. The 
man who grows twice this much to the acre, how- 
ever, can make money even if he gets 2 or 3 
cents a pound less for his staple; and the man 
who makes a bale, or a bale and a half, to the 
acre is assured of a profit whenever prices are at 
all reasonable. 

We believe with all our hearts in the organiza- 
tion of farmers, in their standing together for bet- 
ter prices, in every effort to keep the cotton crop 
down to a reasonable acreage; but none of these 
matters is of as much importance to the indi- 
vidual as is his yield to the acre. The biggest 
yield is not always the most profitable one, but a 
very small yield can never be profitable. There 
are certain things which the man who makes a 
small crop must do just as surely as must the 
man who makes a large crop, and the cost of do- 
absolutely essential things always 
amounts to enough to wipe out all the profit from 
a crop of less than average size. 

So, once again, our advice to each and every 


UP & & sens some over-enthusiastic farm- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FAR 


individual farmer is: First of all, build up rout 


soil and increase your average yields. No mat. 
ter how high prices may get, unless you Make a 
respectable yield, you will get scant pay for your 
labor. With a good soil and good crops, you are 
assured, even in a season of low prices, of fairly 
remunerative returns. The only men who Make 
money on their cctton crops—or any other crops— 
when prices are low are the men who Make big 
yields. The men who make most money when 
prices are high are these same men. The average 
farmer—the 170-pound man—will get almost 
nothing for his labor in a season of low Prices, 
and no very large wages even when prices, as at 
present, are good. 

We believe it is the duty of every farmer 
to do all he can to insure to farmers a fair prigg 
for the things they produce; but to him persona}. 
ly it is worth just as much to reduce the cost of 
production as to raise the selling price, and he 
can do far more at it. The margin between cog 
and selling price is what counts, and there is‘ no 
surer way to increase this margin than to build 
up the soil so as to raise larger crops. This is, 
we believe, the first and greatest thing for the 
farmer to do. That he is doing it, will not de 
crease his efficiency in promoting any measure 
for the general good. It will increase it, indeed; 
for in any economic struggle the man who is not 
his own master financially is not likely to be a 
very formidable contestant, no matter how Willing 
his spirit may be. 

Our greatest problem as farmers is larger 
yields to the acre; our first duty, to take care of 
the land so as to make these larger yields possi- 
ble. 





A Monument to Dr. Knapp. 


y HE FARMERS of the South and all persons 
interested in the great program of agricul 
tural upbuilding to which Dr. Seaman A. 

Knapp gave the last and best years of his life— 

all these should now get together and see that : 

worthy monument is erected in memory of the 
lost leader of a great cause. 

There are many reasons why such a monument 
should be erected. In the first place, it would be 
token the new spirit of the Southern people. We 
have built many monuments to warriors and poli- 
ticians; but until now there has been too slight 
recognition of the debt we owe our great educa- 
tional and industrial leaders. Again, the building 
of such a monument is a debt we owe ourselves. 
A true man owes it to his own nature to give ex 
pression to every sentiment of gratitude, every 
sentiment of love for a noble and unselfish leader, 
that stirs within him. When a man fails to give ex 
pression to such a sentiment, he cramps his own 
soul and tightens the stifling cords of selfishness 
about it. When the Almighty mentioned the debt 
of gratitude due from a child to its parents as 
one of the ten great duties of man, there was im- 
plied the importance of rendering tribute to all 
others who have helped us in a noble and unsel- 
fish way. 

This debt the farmers of the South, and not 
only the farmers but all other classes (for all 
have benefited by his labors) are due in great 
measure to Dr. Knapp. : 

Chancellor Barrow of the University of Georgia 
in a recent memorial meeting to Dr. Knapp re 
ommended the building of such a monument as 
we have here suggested, and also advised that 
contributions be limited to not over $10 from any 
one individual. Thus would the monument indi 
cate the love of the great common people for thel! 
fallen leader. We incline to the opinion that 
this is the only sort of monument Dr. Knapp woul 
care for. 


Let us build it—and build it in this way- 








A Thought for the Week. 
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lips, 
And heed beyond all crying and sacrifice 2 
Light of things done and noise of laboring mem 
—Algernon Charles Swinburne 
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ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL LETTERS 


By CLARENCE POE. 








XXVIL—MORE ABOUT THE INDIAN CASTE SYSTEM. 





NDIA’S most famous tree, the banyan, grows 

py dropping down roots from a score or a 

hundred limbs, roots which fastening them- 
selves in the earth, themselves become parent-trees 
for other multiplying limbs and roots until the 
whole earth is covered; and the Indian caste sys- 
tem has grown in much the same fashion as the 
Indian banyan. Instead of the four original castes. 
there are now more than five hundred times that 
number, and the system now decrees irrevocably 
pefore birth not only what social station the new- 
porn infant shall occupy from the cradle to the 
grave (or from the time the conch shell announces 
the birth of a man-child till the funeral pyre 
consumes his body, to use Indian terminology), 
put also decrees almost as irrevocably what busi- 
ness he may or may not follow. A little Ameri- 
can girl of my acquaintance once announced that 
she hadn’t decided whether she would be a train- 
ed nurse, a chorus-girl, or a missionary; but Hin- 
duism leaves no one in any such embarrassing 
quandary. Whether a man is to be a priest or a 
thief is largely decided for him before he knows 
his own name. 

A Maharaja’s Defense of Caste. 

“But isn’t the system weakening now?” the 
reader asks, as I have also asked in almost every 
quarter of India. The general testimony seems 
to be that it is weakening, and yet in no very 
rapid manner. Eventually, no doubt, it will die, 
but it will die hard. While I was in India a Par- 
liament of Religions was held in connection with 
the Allabahad Exposition with His Highness the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga as the presiding officer. 
In the course of his ‘“‘Presidential Address” the 
Maharaja delivered a lengthy eulogy of the caste 
system resorting, in part, to so specious an argu- 
ment as the following: 

“if education means the drawing forth 

of the potentialities of a boy and fitting him 
for taking his ordained place as a member of 
society, then the caste system has hitherto 
done this work in a way which no other plan 
yet contrived has ever done. The mere teach- 
ing of a youth a smattering of the three 
R’s and nothing else in a primary school, is 
little else than a mere mockery. Under the 
caste system the boys are initiated and edu- 
cated almost from infancy into the family 
industry, trade, profession or handicraft, 
and become adepts in their various lines of 
life almost before they know it. This unique 
system of education is one of the blessings of 
our caste arrangements. We know that a 
horse commands a high price in the market 
if it has a long pedigree behind it. It is not 
unreasonable to presume that a carpenter 
whose forefathers have followed the same 
trade for centuries will be a better carpen- 
ter than one who is new to the trade—all 
other advantages being equal.” 

In the phrase, ‘“‘his ordained place as a member 
of society,’’ we have the key-note of the philoso- 
phy upon which the whole caste system rests. It 
suits the Maharaja of Darbhanga to have the peo- 
Ple believe that his sons were ‘ordained’ of 
Heaven to be rulers, even if “not fit to stop a 
gully with,” and the Sudra’s sons ‘‘ordained”’ to be 
Servants no matter what their qualities of mind 
and soul. But the caste system is rotting down 
in other places and sometime or other this “‘or- 
dained” theory will also give way and the whole 
vast fabric will totter to the ruin it has long and 
richly merited. 


Some Forces That Are Battering Down the System. 

The introduction of railways has proved one 
of the great enemies of Caste. Men of different 
Tank who formerly would not have rubbed elbows 
under any considerations, sit side by side in the 
tailway cars—and they prefer to do it rather than 
travel a week by bullock-cart to reach a place 
Which is but a few hours by train. Consequently 
the priests have had to wink at ‘“‘breaking caste” 
in this way; just as they had to get around the 
use of water-works in Calcutta. According to the 
strict letter of the law a Hindoo may not drink 
water which has been handled by a man of lower 
caste (I have seen Brahmans hired in Muttra to 
8lve water to passers-by), but the priests decided 
that the payment of water-rates might be regard- 
ed as atonement for the possible defilement, and 
Consequently, Hindus now have the advantages 
of the city water-supply. 

Foreign travel has also jarred the ancient sys- 
tem rather severely. The Hindu statutes strictly 





forbid a man from leaving the boundaries of In- 
dia, but the folk have progressed from technical 
evasion of the law to open violation of its pro- 
visions. In Jeypore I saw the half-acre of trunks 
and chests which the Maharaja of that Province 
used for transporting his goods and chattels when 
he went to attend the coronation of King Ed- 
ward. The Maharaja is a Hindu of the Hindus, 
claims descent from one of the high and mighty 
gods, and when he was named to go to London, 
straightway declared that the caste law against 
leaving India stood hopelessly in the way. Final- 
ly, however, he was convinced that by taking all 
his household with him, his servants, his priests, 
material for setting up a Hindu temple, a six- 
months’ supply of Ganges water, etc., he might 
take enough of India with him to make the trip 
in safety; and he went. Now many are going 
without any such precautions, and a moderate fee 
paid to the priests usually enables them to re- 
sume caste relations upon their return. Some- 
times, however, the penalties are heavier. A Hin- 
du merchant of Amritsar, who grew very friendly 
with a Delhi friend of mine on a voyage from 
Jurope, said just before reaching Bombay: ‘‘Well, 
I shall have to pay for all this when I get home, 
and I shall be lucky if I get off without making 
a pilgrimage to all the twelve sacred places of 
our religion. And in any case I shall never let 
my wife know that I have broken caste by eating 
with foreigners.’”” My impression is, however, 
that only in a very few cases now is the crime of 
foreign travel punished so severely. In Madras 
I met one of the most eminent Hindu leaders, Mr. 
Krishnaswami Iyer. ‘‘Caste has kept me from 
going abroad until now,” he told me, ‘“‘but I have 
made up my mind to let it interfere no longer. 
Just aS soon as business permits, I shall go to 
Europe and possibly to America.” 

Christianity is another mightily effective foe of 
Caste. As in the olden days, it exalts the lowly 
and humbles the proud. In Muttra I found a 
converted high-caste Brahman acting as sexton of 
a Christian church whose members are sweepers 
—outcast folk whom as a Hindu he would have 
scorned to touch. On the other hand, the accept- 
ance of Christianity freeing a man from the re- 
striction of a low caste, even though it does not 
give him the privileges of a higher caste, often 
wins for the Christianized Hindu higher regard 
from all classes. Thus there was in Moradabadad 
some years ago the son of a poor sweeper who 
became a Christian, and was a youth of such fine 
promise that a way was found for him to attend 
Oxford University. Returning he became a teach- 
er in Moradabadad Mission School and won such 
golden opinions from his towns-people that when 
he died, the whole city—Hindus, Mohammedans 
and Christians alike—stopped for his funeral. 


The Doom of Caste. 

In its present elaborate form the Caste System 
is undoubtedly doomed. It is too purely artificial 
to endure after the people acquire even a modicum 
of education. Perhaps it was planned originally 
as a means of perserving the racial integrity and 
political superiority of the Aryan invaders, but 
for unnumbered centuries it has been simply a 
gigantic engine of oppression and social injus- 
tice. At the present time no blood or social dif- 
ference separates the great majority of castes 
from the others: each race is divided into hun- 
dreds of castes; and so high an authority as Mr. 
Krishnaswami Iyer assured me that even in the 
beginning all the castes save the Sudras were of 
the same race and blood. 

Thus the people are beginning to realize that 
their division into thousands of isolated and hos- 
tile camps has rested upon a purely artificial ba- 
sis. The idea that one man is polluted by touch- 
ing another is fast losing ground. The belief 
that water or food is contaminated by passing 
through lower-caste hands has also been severely 
jarred. Gradually, related castes will begin to 
eat together. Then the question of inter-mar- 
riage will be reached—last of all. Among the 
castes of the same blood and race inter-marriage 
will doubtless be fostered; and all the vicious ex- 
crescences of the Caste System at last sloughed 
off, India may plant itself upon the only safe and 
sane platform: No inter-marriage of radically 
different races. 

This may be accomplished, as it is accomplished 
in our own Southern States, without restricting 
the right of the individual to engage in any line of 
work for which he is fitted or to go as high in that 
work as his ability warrants. 





“What's The News?” 




















guished men in North Carolina have made 

formal announcement since our last issue of 
their candidacy for the United States Senate— 
Chief Justice Walter Clark of the Supreme Court 
and ex-Governor Charles B. Aycock. Judge Clark’s 
card appeared first and outlines a platform of pol- 
icies as the basis upon which he asks for popular 
support. “It is important,’ he says, ‘“‘that the 
voters shall know the views entertained by every 
candidate and shall feel confident that from his 
past record he will be as faithful and earnest in 
standing for those views after he is chosen as he 
was zealous in professing them before his elec- 
tion.” Judge Clark reiterates his well-known 
anti-trust opinions, and declares further for the 
election of United States Senators, Federal judges 
and postmasters by the people, and for the in- 
itiative and referendum and recall. He is also 
everlastingly right in demanding that the State 
Democratic Executive Committee shall provide 
for “strict restriction of the purposes for which 
money can be expended by any candidate or his 
friends for him, and for entire publicity of items 
of expenditure, both before and after the primary 
is held.”” The people of the whole State should 
insist and demand that Judge Clark’s righteous 
request for such a provision be carried out. The 
unrestricted use of money, as he well says, “‘if not 
checked, will ultimately and inevitably place the 
selection of all important officers in the hands 
of great aggregations of capital.’’ Judge Clark’s 
entire public career has been on the bench, and 
while there are many who feel that he can best 
serve the State by continuing in the highest ju- 
dicial office in the gift of the people, he would 
also make a distinguished and able Senator and 
will doubtless be a strong candidate. 


- eee 


6 ae of the ablest, worthiest and most distin- 


The card in which ex-Governor Aycock an- 
nounces his,candidacy is one to recall the elder 
days of Southern statesmanship—the days when 
men realized that to hold an office is an honor 
only when it comes as the unbought tribute of 
the people to the character and ability of a man 
they trust, and not as the prize in a disgraceful 
scramble of money-spending and self-advertising. 
Governor Aycock had not intended to be a candi- 
date. Only a few months ago he reiterated his 
determination not to stand for the office, but a 
constant and insistent public demand has forced 
him to reconsider. It will be surprising if his 
high and manly card does not win instant response 
from the people. ‘I shall make no campaign 
looking to my selection for the Senatorship,”’ he 
declares. ‘“‘I have no money to spend perfecting 
an organizationy and if I had it, I am convinced 
that the greatest evil of this day politically is 
the use of money in securing nominations and 
elections and I, therefore, would not use it.”” He 
declares further that he will form no organiza- 
tion to exploit his candidacy, make no speeches 
in his own behalf (though he will speak in behalf 
of the party next year as in all previous cam- 
paigns), and hire no campaign manager to adver- 
tise him. He continues: 


“The Senatorship would be worthless to 
me if secured by any such methods. If I 
shall go to the Senate, I must go free from 
special obligation to any set of men, and, 
therefore, under equal obligation to every 
I can not under any circum- 
stances enter into a canvass with a view to 
presenting to North Carolinians my own 
deserts. If I have any, they are known to the 
people of this State, and they know best 
whether whatever talent I have is likely to 
be useful to them.” 


Mr. Aycock is perhaps the foremost orator in 
North Carolina and probably rendered the State 
greater service as Governor than any other Chief 
Executive since Vance. In leading the great cam- 
paign for eliminating the negro vote, in turning 
later the mighty passions of that time into con- 
structive and generous instead of destructive and 
violent activities, and in leading his great educa- 
tional campaign whose good effects will be felt for 
generations, he has shown himself a man who 
stands for something, not a mere politician or of- 
fice-seeker, and his record may well prove to be 
worth more to him than a political machine or a 
campaign fund. 
ss 8 
Peace between the warring factions in Mexico 


has been declared; Diaz will resign, and Senor de 
la Barra will become President. 












The MA CY SEPARATOR 
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SEND NO MONEY 
30 Days Trial 


You waste money 
if you pay a cent 
more than our price 
for a Cream Separa- 
tor. You can’t af- 
ford to buy from 
anyone at any price 
until you have sent 
. nog! card e a 

etter asking us for 
Supoly Can our special Cream 
Separator offer. Wesave you halfof agents’ 
prices—we allow you 30 days trial on your 
own farm—you needn’t send us a cent in ad- 
vance, if you prefer not to. 


THE MACY IS THE BEST AND 
YOU CAN PROVE IT 


We will send youa machine on trial so you can find 
out how good it is. No Separator costs more to manu- 
facture than the Macy, yet our price is half the price 
asked by Agents. Easiest cleaned machine because its 
skimming device is aluminum. Frictionless pivot ball 

arings make it easiest running. Guaranteed forever. 
Five sizes; five popular factory -to-farm prices. Cut 
out the middle eman’s profit---keep this money 
in your own pocket. Write to-day for our special intro- 
ductory offer. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
810 Macy Building, - New York 





















ENGLISH BRED BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Pigs for sale, eight weeks 
old, $10eaeh. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money re- 
"funded. 


T. G. Peel, i" - - Virgilina, Va. 
BERKSHIRES 


Masterpiece—Lord Premier Strain 
Highly bred and good individuals. Litter of 
12 just farrowed by granddaughter of Baron 


Duke 63rd, winner at the 1907 Exposi ion at St. 
Louis. Place order at once and get choice, 


T. L. PRICE, - - Unionville, N. C. 














Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent that sold at auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves = 
reasonable prices. These bulls 
cows that ance — over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve m 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
ag “Newton, N. C. 














SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N. C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 





hee Premier trd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
$1,500. His ae, sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and aite bred to him for sale. 
Soanaer red Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11.500. 


Green Place 
Berkshire Farm 


For choice Berkshire pigs not akin, 9-weeks 
old, $10.00; 12-weeks old, $15.00; iour months old, 
 £ Os New Bern. Pedigree furnished. 
We also offer two of our herd boars, Prince 
Premier’s Rival 124783, Grand Detour’s Rival 
107910. Price $75.00 each. These boars cannot 
be bought from Western breeders for $200.00 
each. We also offer some tried sows at $75.00. 
Cause for selling boars, cannot use longer to 
advantage. 


W.H. BRAY & Co., New Bern, N. C. 
Sunnyside Farm Berkshires 


We have for sale about 60 young pigs, the 
very cream ofthe breed. Boars in service, two 
sons of masterpiece and two srendzons of both 
Lord Premier and Premier Longfellow, among 
the sows we have two daughters of Lord 
Premier, three daughters of Premier Long- 
fellow and three daughters of Masterpiece, all 
superb pemrideale and they have farrowe a 
pigs. Order earl ay bel before the ther are pices 

R, Union, S. =— 
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FEEDING THE DAIRY COW. 


The Dairy Cow When Properly Fed, 


is the Most Economical 


Animal Producer of Human Food—Some Preliminary Observa- 


tions on Her Proper Feeding. 


(No. 21 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.”’) 
By Tait Butler. 


INCE THE dairy cow is the most 
economical producer of human 
food of all our farm animals the 

dairy business is certain to be a per- 
manent one. As our agriculture de- 
velops and our population increases 
it is destined to take a more prom- 
inent place in the farming of the 
South. That the dairy cow is certain 
to largely displace beef cattle when 
lands become high priced and the 
population large, can not be doubted 
when we stop to consider that for 
every 100 pounds of digestible nu- 
trients in the feed consumed, the 
dairy cow produces about six times 
as much edible solids in her milk as 
the beef steer yields in his carcass. 

The dairy cow is a machine for 
converting the feed stuffs of the farm 
into milk. She has been bred, select- 
ed and fed for this work for many 
generations, until she is now a ma- 
chine of wonderful efficiency in con- 
verting the coarse feedstuffs of the 
farm into most valuable and easily 
digested human food products. 

The Type of Cow to Feed for Milk. 

This selecting and feeding for the 
definite purpose of milk production 
has developed a more or less well de- 
fined and characteristic dairy type or 
form. The development of the dairy 
cow has been the direct opposite of 
that of the beef animal. The best 
beef cows are not the most economi- 
cal milk produeers and the best dairy 
cows are not satisfactory for beef 
making. There is no class of farm 
animal in which type indicates more 
clearly performance, or profitable 
production, than in the dairy cow. 
At the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion extensive tests were made to 
ascertain the cost of producing a 
pound of butter-fat with the differ- 
ent types of eews, with the follow- 
ing results: 

1. Beef type, cost of producing 1 
pound of butter-fat, 17.5 cents. 

2. Less of beef type, cost of pro- 
ducing 1 pound of butter-fat, 15.1c. 

3. Dairy type, cost of producing 1 
pound butter-fat, 12.1 cents. 

In our discussion of the feeding 
of the dairy cow we shall deal with 
feeding the cow of the dairy type. 
This dairy type is found more fre- 
quently in the dairy breeds, and for 
that reason the special-purpose dairy 
breeds are generally the most satis- 
factory to feed for dairy production. 


Have Cows Freshen in Fall. 


There are many facts and condi- 
tions which influence the feeding 
problem, which may appear at first 
sight to have little relation to it. 
One of these is the season in which 
the cows are to come fresh, or wheth- 
er winter rather than summer dairy- 
ing is to be given special promi- 
nence. 

It is now generally conceded that 
cows fresh in the fall will give con- 
siderably more milk, some say 1,000 
to 1,200 pounds more, in a year than 
those fresh in the spring. Moreover, 
fall or winter calves are more eco- 
nomically raised because when wean- 
ed from milk they go onto green pas- 
ture. The expense of winter feeding 
of the cows is not necessarily much 
greater since the silo furnishes a 
eheap, succulent winter feed and cows 
that have come fresh in the fall tend 
to keep up the flow of milk longer 
when put on green pasture toward 





the latter half of their milking 
period than cows fresh in the spring 
and put on dry feed in the fall. 

The question of sheltering the 
cows also plays an important influ- 
ence on the feeding. The dairy cow 
is much more susceptible to and 
more largely influenced by exposure 
to cold and dampness and sudden 
ehanges of weather than any other 
farm animal. In the South no atten- 
tion need be given to the tempera: 
ture, but sheltering from wind and 
water is essential to the best results. 
An open shed, closed on one or two 
sides is sufficient and probably, in so 
far as simply sheltering the cattle 
goes, better than the usual stable, 
but the stable affords better facili- 
ties for feeding and milking. 


*“Richness’”’ Oan Not Be Fed Into 
Milk. 


It is a very general popular belief 
that the quantity and kind of feed 
influences the richness of the milk, 
or the per cent of butter-fat it con- 
tains. This is an error as has been 
well proven by numerous experi- 
ments. Slight changes in the per 
cent of butter-fat are likely to occur 
with changes of feed or with any ab- 
normal or unusual condition. Any 
disturbance or change is likely to 
increase the per cent of butter-fat 
for a day or two, it may then go 
slightly below normal for a day or 
two, but will quickly settle down to 
the usual richness or per cent of 
butter-fat. Of course, gradual or 
general changes take place during 
the lactation period, but these are 
independent of the character of the 
feed. No normal system of feeding 
will materially influence the richness 
of the milk, this being an individual, 
or inherited, or breed characteristic. 
In other words, it is determined by 
the individual cow rather than by 
the feed given. 

It is astonishing how unwilling the 
popular mind is to give up this an- 
tiquated error; but this is one strik- 
ing instance in which the man who 
does not guess, but weighs and meas- 
ures, has shown his superiority in ob- 
taining facts over the so-called prac- 
tical man. The aim in feeding any 
particular cow is not to increase the 
richness of the milk, but to increase 
the quantity. If the quantity be 
much increased, the per cent of but- 
ter-fat will likely decrease slightly, 
but the total butter-fat will be in- 
creased. 

Next week we shall discuss feed- 
ing standards for dairy cattle, the 
amounts of the different nutrients 
required in proportion to the quan- 
tity of milk and the per cent of but- 
ter-fat it contains. 





Pure-Bred Angus Cattle 


ANGORA GOATS OR BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Highest breeding, lowest prices. Aireferences. 


ress 
A. M. WORDEN Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Pure Bred Percheron and Belgian Horses 
We have horses’ that are acclimated and the 
right type for the southern buyer. Stallions at 
$300 to $500 each. Brood Mares $350 to $500 
each. Always something good to sell. 

C. A. Alexander & Co., Augusta Co., Harriston, Va. 


ESSEX HOGS AND SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 


Some choice lambs for May and June delivery, 
also a few Essex pigs, June delivery. Poland 
China and Berkshire pigs, crossed. One choice 
Southdown ram. 


L.'G.JONES, 





Tobaccoville, N. C. 





FREE TRIAL 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separat 
Without Freight ‘ 
Expense or Responsibttis 


Tell us_you want to try the Tubular— 
World’s Best —iree. The Tubular will te 
delivered at your home, free. Set up, started, 
left with you for thorough, free trial, 


You pay no freight—pay nothing in advance 
—go to no expense, trouble or responsibility, 
Satisfy yourself that Dairy Tubulars have no 
disks or other contraptions, produce twice the 
skimming force of others, skim 
faster and twice as clean. 


Farmers, everywhere, are trying 
Tubulars. Those who try, buy, 
Tubulars repeatedly pay for them- 
selves by saving what others lose. So 
easy to wash . 
Rapidly replacing 
all others. 

When the Tubu- 
lar lasts a lifetime 
and is guaranteed 
forever by Amer- 
ica’s oldest and 
world’s _ biggest 
separatorcon- 
cern, how 
can you af- 
ford the ex- 
pense of any 
“mailorder’’ 
or other (so 
called) cheap 
machine that lasts but one year on the average? 

Other separators taken in part payment for new 
Tubulars. 

Write for 
free trial 
and catalog 
No. 283 






















THE SHARPLES St SEPARATOR co., 
Chicago, Ill. + San Wa ite ‘Cal, 5 
Toronto, Can. wi nnipeg, Can. 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


See La their cost. Make every wagon aspring o4 ¢ 
bri aes money, my f. al ope sition 
be or special proposition. 
Harvey Spring Co., 738 lith St, Bae o, 4 





















DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


150 pigs, fine as silk. Modelsin form 
and pictures in color. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, - - Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Six fine boar pigs ready to ship, $8 each. 
FELTON BROS., :: Wilson, N.C. 


REGISTERED 


Duroc-Jerseys 


om furnish male and females not akin. 
ifteen litters extra fine spring pigs. 
Sows averaged 111-2 pigs each. Ten 
sows yet to (arrow. Price ss 
registration certificates, $10 each. 


Terrace View Farm, R. W. Watson, 
Prop., Route 1, Korent Depot, Va. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large — sows by great mas- 


sive boars. All pure bred. 
T. E. BROWN, - - - Marfreesboro, Tenn. 
e 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
Pedigree with each one if wanted. Prices 
cheap. L. H. VARN, Islandton, S. C. 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS 
100 spring pigs for sale. From aby strains. 
Quick maturing. Orders booked for a few choice 
bred sows. Visitors welcome and met by ap- 
pointment. ‘ae m4 solicited. 
C. E. VANCE, - Route 3, - Cavhoun, Ga. 


75 DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


8 weeks to 5 months old, ofthe richest breeding 
known to the breed, such as the Colonel’s, an 
Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 


Mulberry, - = = Tenn. 


978-Pound Hog 


Mammoth Black pigs largest and best. 
The only original Mammoth Black. 
Special spring prices. Only 92 on hand 
and they will go fast. Write to-day. 


John A. Young, Greensboro.N.C. 
REG. POLAND CHINAS 


We offer a supe ior lot of pigs not related * 
those previousiy shipped, sired by our ws 
males Virginia Pride and Beedieback tor 
and June shipment. Beedl+back wa? bred BY 
tne famous breeder, Mr. Winn of Mo. fag s. 
says that this is the best bred male in the a 
His second sire sold at public auction for 4 
Choice pigs, $7.50; fancy show pigs, $10 ea , 
and orders must be booked now. 

Woodlawn, Va. 


E W. JONES NURSERY CO., 
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AN ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND HOG 
PASTURE. 


A North Carolina correspondent 
gays he has rye and rape for his hogs 
to graze until June and wants to 
know what he can sow to furnish 
grazing during the latter part of 
June, July, and August. 

As we have frequently stated, this 
is the most difficult problem in plan- 
ning a succession of grazing crops for 
hogs. It is too late for the winter- 
growing or fall-sown crops and too 
early for the spring-sown. 

Where red clover and alfalfa grow 
either will supply the need better 
than anything else we know. Our 
correspondent living in Duplin Coun- 
ty, N. C., is probably not able to grow 
red clover, and with all of our read- 
ers who are so unfortunate, the prob- 
lem is a serious one. 

If a good Bermuda, or other gen-' 
eral pasture is available, this will be 
found much better than nothing, but 
to secure good growth with hogs on 
a grass pasture considerable grain 
feeding is necessary, much more than 
when the hogs are on legume pas- 
tures, and much more than is gen- 
erally profitable. The problem may 
also be met in another way. Ripe 
oats may be grazed through June and 
well up into July, by which time early 
varieties of cowpeas or soy beans may 
be nearly ready for grazing. If the 
area of soy beans is much larger 
than is required to carry the hogs, to 
be pastured, they may be grazed 
early, in this way, without lessening 
the total amount of feed received 
from the crop. 





DANGERS OF INBREEDING. 


It is generally believed here 
that it is not best to breed hogs 
where they are close kin. Tracy, 
a few weeks ago, stated that 
the Northwestern breeders found 
it easier to breed a defect out of 
their herd by using full-grown 
sows and males that were close- 
ly related than by using young 
sows and males that were no 
kin. I have bred them where 
they were very closely related, 
using grown sow and male, and 
I got as good, well developed 
pigs as I have ever seen. I 
would like your opinion in the 
matter. Bi ds: 


———— 


Editorial Answer: Close inbreed- 
ing is dangerous except when prac- 
ticed by an expert. In all cases, 
qualities, good or bad, are apt to be 
accentuated by such breeding. In 
this way new types and breeds are 
established or have their character- 
istics fixed. On the other hand, un- 
less care, very great care, is used, de- 
fects are apt to be so accentuated 
and stamina so lowered by inbreed- 
ing as to bring disaster. 

Inbreeding for one or two crosses. 
usually does no serious harm, but 
after that it is, as stated, rather 
Tisky. We would not hesitate to use 
a good boar in preference to an in- 
ferior one even though the former 
was closely related and the latter 
no akin to the sows, but after close 
inbreeding for some time we would 
Prefer to introduce new blood of the 
Same breed and type. 

A good three-year-old boar that has 
Proved his worth as a breeder should 
hot be discarded for an untried pig. 
This boar will do service for several 
years and should be kept as long as 
he gets good vigorous pigs of the de- 
sired quality. 











North Carolina Herd 
Registered Duroc Jersey Swine 


nrg ot the top herds of the South, headed vy 


Ohio fol. 82011, a son of Nuggett, Jun. champicn 

elive ate Fair, 1909. Fifty head pigs for sale. 
or mon, July. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed 
come © Tefunded. Price $i0each. Let orders 


WeA. THIGPEN, Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., N. C. 














There could be no greater mistake on the part of 
the intelligent dairy farmer than to put off the 
purchase of a cream separator this year because 
cream and butter prices are unfortunately lower 
than they have been for several years past. 


Nor could there be any greater mistake than to be 
tempted to buy an inferior separator at a trifle 
less first cost on this account. 

There may be money in dairying when prices are 
high with a second or third grade separator, or 
even without any at all. 


But when prices are low the use of a DE LAVAL 
ie separator, with its greater saving and more eco- 
nomical operation than any other, usually 
marks the dividing line between profit and loss 
in dairy farming. 


areas 


There is still money in dairying with a DE LAVAL 
separator, but the chances are that there is very 
little without one. 


THE DE LAVAL 


oa oan an tei ae harass ak and ibe antnisnabscenivass 0 


-- 


’, 








LOW BUTTER PRICES 
Make the Best Separator 


of Still Greater Importance 





165-167 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street Drumm & Sacremento Streets 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
< 173-177 William Sireet 14 & 15 Princess Street 1016 Western Avenue 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATTLE 


Moreover, you don’t have to pay cash down for a 
DE LAVAL separator, if it may be inconvenient 
to do so. You can buy one on such liberal 
terms that it will actually pay for itself from its 
savings, even at present dairy prices. 


With butter prices as they are there never was 
greater need to buy a DE LAVAL separator, nor 
stronger reason not to buy an inferior separator 
or to get along without any. 


You need not be in doubt about it. Just arrange 
with the nearest DE LAVAL agent to see and 
try a DE LAVAL machine for yourself. Do 
this if you already have another kind, and try 
any other kind at the same time if the maker or 
agent will let you do so. 


If there is no De Laval agent near you write us 
direct for any information you desire, and with 
the height of the dairy season at hand by all 
means don’t delay prompt action. 


SEPARATOR CO. 
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BARGAIN 





cheerfully answered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








IMPORTED BLOOD HIGH CLASS INDIVIDUALS HALF PRICES 


We are offering for sale at greatly reduced prices a number of ~— Registered Jersey Bulls, by im- 
orted sires and out of the best cows in our select herd, from 2 to 6 mont _ He 
nited States Department of Agricultyre. Pedigrees and descriptions upon application. All correspondence 


ALLANDALE FARM, Inc., Fredericksburg, Va. 


IN BULLS 








s old. Herd tuberculin tested by 



























Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 





OOK HERE! | |150 HEREFORD CATTLE 


No better anywhere. i 
him. Oneregistered Berkshire, boar old enough 


First check for $75 gets The best herd in the State. 


A ‘ead f oe : for service; a show hog; right every way. Prices right on young cattle. 
Me Fs Sinn recs ee First check for $25 gets him. 8 Scotch Collie . 
MN Suick fp Beserccen. 2 | PSthes, | Puppies, black and dark sables, natural heel Suitable for the Southern farmer. 
Pema! SB . Bree access, drivers, $5 each. Old enough to ship May 25. 
Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned Money back if not satisfied. GILTNER BROS., : Eminence, Ky. 





white pineorcypressstaves. Refined | W. E. Shipley, 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 


Valle Crucis, N. C. 




















Write for free catalogue with proud REGISTERED POLAND CHINA HOGS ANGUS CATTLE We otter we-asies 





ss Ort SONNY SILO & Iara. Ob. a Boars, gilts and pigs, either sex, of choice breed- | pred and good individuals. Call or write your 
Bex 38M. Frederick, Md. ing and at reasonable prices. wants. 
? W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. ROSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


AN OLD AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Pendleton Farmers’ Society, of South 


Carolina, Has Had 96 


Years of Usefulness—Good Advice to Farmers of Today from 


Those of a Past Generation. 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


of participating in a meeting 

of the Pendleton Farmers’ So- 
ciety at Pendleton, S.C. This society 
was organized in 1815, and is the 
oldest agricultur- 
al organization in 
this State, and 
one of the oldest 
in the United 
States. During the 
96 years since its 
organization, it 
has not missed 
holding its regu- 
lar meeting in its 
own hall. Among 
those who have gone whose names 
are to be found upon-its rolls are 
John C. Calhoun and Thomas G. 
Clemson, both of whom took active 
parts in the meetings and discus- 
sions. Here in 1867 was urged by 
Mr. Thos. G. Clemson the advantages 
of such an institution as now bears 
his name here at Fort Hill, and while 
it took many years for the seed 
planted by Mr. Clemson at that time 
to blossom and bear fruit, the plant- 
ing of the seed is the first act in in- 
suring a crop. 

While many of the addresses made 
before this society were not preserv- 
ed (more is the pity), yet in its ar- 
chives are to be found a great many 
discussions on better agriculture. 
Many of them, in spite of their quaint 
language and formal expression, 
would be excellent lectures for to- 
day and had much of their advice 
been followed, South Carolina would 
never have known the impoverished 
soils that have been hers. 

While of many of the practices 
that they were recommending, these 
old farmers did not know the explan- 
ation, and while they some times 
went so far wrong in their attempts 
to make explanations that we are 
forced to smile when we read them, 
yet in the main their conclusions, 
founded upon close and accurate ob- 
servation of actual results, were so 
eminently correct that their advice is 
as applicable and safe to follow to- 
day as that of our modern writers. 
Doesn’t it sound like a modern-day 
farmers’ institute to read that on 
July 12, 1815, Mr. Thomas Pinckney, 
Jr., delivered an address on the su- 
periority of Egyptian over the com- 
mon oat? 

On July 7, of the same year, John 
L. North, Esq., gave an address on 
wheat, winding up as follows: ‘In 
Switzerland one of the best agricul- 
turists usually sowed three bushels of 
wheat to the acre, first, however, 
dressing that quantity of ground with 
eight loads of manure. The product 
was 60 bushels to the acre and 30 
bundles of straw. I am particular in 
mentioning the straw, because it is, 
everywhere, except in this country, 
considered to be of the very first im- 
portance. It is the source whence 
the greatest quantity of manure is 
derived and without manure there 
can be not good farming.’”’ Does not 
that sound like good advice for the 
present day on the subject of manur- 
ing and preparation of soil for wheat? 

Mr. North did not confine his lec- 
tures to wheat however, for on Sep- 
tember 11, of the same year, we find 
him strongly recommending the leg- 
umes as soil renovators and laying 
particular stress upon the pea, both 
for that purpose and as a stock feed. 
He also inveighs against the prac- 
tice of turning half-starved cattle 
upon wet fields to glean corn stalks, 
because ‘‘to the exhaustion that lands 
necessarily experience in the produc- 
tion of white grain is thus added 


Le WEEK I had the pleasure 





PROF. D. N. BARROW 


waste and the serious damage that 
kneading into mortar invariably oc- 
easions.” If there is a man who 
plows his soil wet will he please 
take notice. 

On July 1, 1816, Mr. Thomas Pinck- 
ney, Jr., called the attention of the 
society to the advantages of winter 
fallowing on ‘“‘stiff clay worn soils’ 
because it improved their mechanical 
condition. Most interesting of all, 
however, is the report of the commit- 
tee on manures made on July 9, 
1818. They’ classified soils into 
stiff clays, sandy loams, and light 
sandy and recommended different 
treatment for each. They divided 


their available manures into ‘“‘ani- 
mal,’ ‘‘vegetable,’ ‘‘compound,”’ and 
**fossil.”’ Animal manure corres- 


pended to our present term of stable 
or barnyard manure, and “is one 
of the most powerful manures that 
can be applied to the soil and most 
modern writers strongly recommend 
that it be immediately buried be- 
neath the surface.’”’ Vegetable ma- 
nure embraces either green plants 
turned under or rotted or burned 
vegetables. These, particularly the 
green plants, are specially recom- 
mended for stiff clays and cold soils. 


The committee recommends the 
following method for soil renova- 
tion. “In September sow any of the 


following after the soil is well-plow- 
ed and harrowed: turnips, barley, 
oats, rye, Hanover turnips or any 
green succulent vegetable. Turn this 
crop under in April and immediately 
sow buckwheat, vetches, peas, etc. In 
August turn this crop in and follow 
in September with a sowing of oats.” 
With ‘a few modifications, isn’t this 
pretty good advice for the present 
day? 

By ‘‘compound manures” the com- 
mittee means compost and urges the 
utilization through it of all waste 
vegetable matter, including weeds 
and wood scrapings. Mineral manures 
as we know them, were not then 
known, but under the term ‘‘fossil 
manures,’ they included gypsum, 
limestone, and burnt clay. The 
whole report is a splendid argument 
for the use of vegetable matter. 
Grasses and grass lands, farm stock 
and the dairy also received their 
share of attention in the discussions 
before this society. These old peo- 
ple would make mighty good farmers 
and farmers’ institute men for to- 
day. Why is it that after 100 years 
of such lectures we of today are still 
hammering on the same old thing? 
It does look that it is indeed time 
that we were making some change 
in our methods of attempting the 
improvement of agriculture and that 
it is indeed wise to organize our 
boys into agricultural clubs. 

Many of these papers have been 
published by the society in a neatly 
bound volume and are for sale by 
the society at the price of 50 cents. 
A copy of this volume should be 
found upon the shelves of all stu- 
dents of agriculture. . 





A Good Sign—Coming South for 


Breeding Stock. 


Mr. C. C. Byrd, manager of the Ar- 
cadia farm, of this county, has ship- 
ped 22 Tamworth pigs, 8 weeks old, 
to Western markets and will receive 
in return a check for more than 
$600. The Muscogee County hogs 
will be used exclusively for breeding 
purposes. 

Thus, it is satisfactorily proven 
that the South, that Georgia, that 
Muscogee County, can raise hogs on 
a profitable scale. The 22 young- 
sters were as fine a lot of swine as 


ever traveled in a stock car, and 
there were many interested onlook-- 
ers here yesterday when they were 
brought into the city to be shipped. 
—Columbus, Ga., Leader. 





Send for This Bulletin at Once. 


Write to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and ask 
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No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot. 


OEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 


YOUR"~(amy 6, 


Take No 
Chances. 


BIAC KLEG Blacklegoids 


PRO ® 


him to send you a copy of Farme 
Bulletin 444. This bulletin 
“Remedies and Preventives 
Mosquitoes,” and it tells ho 
rid of mosquitoes and the 
ing places, how to keep ¢ 
biting you, and what to q 
ten. Send a postal for ji 
fore you forget it. 
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are Simplest, Safest and Surest 


Preventive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTs. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS, 


| PARKE, DAVIS. & COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH.U.S.A, 








FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 








one year, $1.25. 
as separateword. 





In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—whatever 
to sell, buy, or exchange, in fact—at the rate of four cents a word for one weekitre alee 
cents; three ie 4 4 pone four Bascmerg: 18 conte: three greg 40 cents; six month ’ 
ach word, number or initial, including each initial in your ad 
Count carefully and send cash with order. ae 








8, 70 cents; 





Seed soja beans for sale. E. Adams, Middle- 


town, 





For sale—Pure bred Southdown buck. Robt. 


Wilson, McLeansville, N. C. 





Fine extracted honey. Sample for stamp. 
William Nall, Demopolis, Ala. 





Mammoth Yellow Soja beans, O. K. stock, $2.25 
per bu. J. T. Gooding, Merritt, N. C. 





Wanted — To exchange 20-horse engine for 
auto. H. Eugene Fant, Seneca, S. C. 


S. C. Buff Leghorns, bred ‘to lay. Write for 
prices. O. D. Boycott, Greensboro, N. C. 








_Expert farm, live stock, and real estate auc- 
tioneer. B.H. Harnly, Chadbourn, N. C. 


For pure bred Berkshire pigs, Shropshire 
aa —— Oak Ridge Stock Farm, Chapel 
ill, N. C. 








Wanted—To buy beeswax and scrap brass, 
copper, lead, zinc and tinfoil. H. Eugene Fant, 
Seneca, S C 





Blueback herrings for sale. Packed in 25-lb. 
kits, $1 per kit, cash with order. E. L. Deans, 





Gatesville, N. C 
Red Duroc Jersey boar, registered. Two 
years old last October. Price $25. S.A. Marvin, 


White Hall, S. C. 





Seed peanuts for sale, selected farmers stock, 
$5 per 88 lb. bag, cash with order. W.R. Cowper, 
Gatesville, N. C. 





‘Tamworth pigs for sale. All stock registered. 
Sired by imported boar. Laurelwyld Stock and 
Seed Farm, Latta, S. C. 





For sale—Herd of pure bred and grade Jer- 
seys; milk wagons, bottles, etc. Cottage Grove 
Farm, Greensboro, N. C. 





Separator—Sharples No. 2, hand or power, 
new, never been opened, fi.ty dollars. H. N. 
Blount, Washington, N. C. 





Eggs at 76c and $i for the remainder season. 
High scoring S. C. Leghorns. Mapleton 
Farms, Greensboro, N. C. 





Duroc pigs, 3 months old, choice stock, best 
blood, pedigree furnished, $8 each, $15 a pair. 
C. L. Russell, Jeffress, Va. 





Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice new 
40 pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Furni- 
ture Co., Burlington, N. C. 





Duroc Jersey pigs, July delivery, eight weeks 
old, five dollars. Cash with order. H. C. 
Bragaw, Washington, N. C. 





vero Form. pane bred soenenioes of the 
best breediog. Pigs eight weeks old $8.00. 
J. Will Propst, Sutherland, Va. . aaa 





S. C. White and Buff Leghorn eggs, $1 per 15. 
Chicks 1 week to 2 months $2 to $ a } anthog 
Mrs. E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 





For sale—Seed, mixed field or cow peas at $2.15 
per bushel, f. 0. b. Wilmington, N. C F odo 
Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. C. 





Potato slips for sa'e at $1.25 per 1,000. 
of 10,000 and over $1 per thousand. 
at once for early plants. W. 


° 


In lots 
Send order 
J. Deal, Maiden, 





_ Farm for sale—300 acres; nice two story dwell- 
ing; eleven miles from Raleigh: good road. 
ma farms of same class. R. E. Prince, Raleigh 





Pure bred registered Red Polled cattle and 
Duroc Jersey hogs for sale. All ages and sizes. 





F - , eee furnished. Herbert Gregory, Stovall, 








Melville Farm—Shropshire Buck ] 
ly delivery, extra good, both in sine cone 
bog each. Engage now. R. W. Scott, Haw Riv. 





Pedigreed Duroc Jersey pigs, $15 pair. 
its $26, bred so Ws $95._ | Champion Coli ps 
. emales $10. 

2, Roanoke, Va. re 





Eggs for sale. Leghorn, Ancona, H 
prance ee ary ake a 
-25, ekin, 13, $1.00. 
ton, Calypso, N. C. — 





Until August first, bargain sale crushed oysiz | 


shells for poultry. 
$4. They will Sass. 
Waverly Mills, S. C. 


100 lbs. 55c; 500, $2.25 





Partridge Wyandottes and Indi 
ducks. tggs, $2 per 15 and $1.25 Orie Aree 
ing stock for sale in the fall. P. §, Powell, 
800 N. Graham, Charlotte, N. C. 





Hampshire pigs for sale.—P. 
-—Pure bred, 8 weeks 
= $10 each, $17.50 per pair. For free literature 
€scriping this, the best of all hogs, address 
Herbert Gregory, Stovall, N. C 





For exchange—Home dai i 
f 0 airy outfit, hun 
i ie @asoline engine and Tornado iow 
eed cutter. For pedigree pigs, mules, or brood 
mare. Ernest Boelte, News Ferry, Va. 





Sweet Potato Plants for i i i 
immediate shipment, 
yaad ang 3 1,000. Tomato plants, “Livingston's 
—_ y,”’ $1.75 per 1,000; 10,0u0 for $16. Write tor 
catalogue. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 





Peas for sale —Whippoorwills, $2. 
r sale. » $2.16 per bus. 
Clays, bors “a om Mammoth Yellow Soy 
» $2.40. . O. B. our st: ’ J 
Hickory Milling Company, hie Re _ 





Feather beds—Mail us $10 and ill shi 
e we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and & 
pound pair pillows, freight prepaid. Turneré 
Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C. 





Summer sale of 100 Minore 

} a hens, 100 Anconas, 

50 White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 25 Lang- 
“sag Reds and Wyandottes. Send for free 

price list of eggs. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 





Cabbage, lettuce, parsle 

! , 5 y, egg plant, pepper, 
cauliflower, sage and prize-taker onion plants, 
asparagus and rhubarb roots, horseradish sets; 
price list free. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N.C. 


For sale—Clemson College stock, mixed, pure 
bred Berkshires and Tamworth; fine pigs ready 
or shipment ab ut June 1; $5 each, cash with 


order. C. W. M 9 i 
Columbia, S. 6. cCreery. 1326 Main Street, 











We have for sale large quantity of North Car- 
olina corned Mullets and Blue Fish, corned. 
armers can join in with their neighbors and 
buy a 100 Ib. barrel and divide. Send in your 
ror atonce. Swansboro Fish Co., Swansboro, 


W ee 
ill sell balance of my collie pups at $ for 
females and $7.50 for conles. Markings light tad, 
white, white ring round neck, blaze face, white 
prec sng bend tail; ae some black ones we 
" markings. “ ; 
Windsor, N. C. unnyside Poultry 








ee 

Ten thousand Bermuda grass roots $1, ideal 
pasture, terrace builder, lawn, hay; endorsed 
Dept. Agriculture, experiment stations, Clems0® 
College, “Southern Cultivator,” ‘Progressive 
Farmer.”’ Cheapest stock food—all stock love 
it—very nutritious. Carolina Farms, Box 2 
Orangeburg, S. C 





— 
Five varieties sound peas testing 98 per cel! 
germinating. recleaned, and well sacked Sam 
ples submitted if desired. Low prices. Also reg 
istered Essex pigs, service boars, and sows If 
farrow. Grade sows in farrow by registé 
Essex boar_ Pigs for slaughter. Angora 


cheap. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N- © 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 


i - 15% 
iddling---------------------= 
Good Middling wenn ee cacens ereouenece an 
ing.------ ---------<-- 9 === - 
cries 14 to 15 


SAVANNAH COTTON. 

















d by W.T. Williams, editor The 
(Report furnishes stron Record.) 
Week ending May 22 
#ton—Good ordinary------------- 14 
Brot Cott middling -——-—————---=-———~ 18% 
Middling .-------------------"""-~ 5° 7 me 
Good middling -------—----------- 4, 
Cottonseed (car lots) —per ton --------- — - 
Cottonseed meal—per ton------..---- A 
Total sales 921 bales. 
NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Wholesale Quotations) a‘ 
—.. 3% oy 
frim{ne vicked. 34@3 





RICHMOND LIVE STOCK. 

































































furn d by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Report on Stock ards, Richmond, Va.) 
6.00 
Steers , per CWt.,-----------=--== $5.75 to 
at eo Py good, per cwt.,------ 6.00 to 5 su 
common to fair, Der CW sccces-- 3 Ae 
eifers , per cwt. ----------=--- p =--- 
. fers, bentso good, per cwt., ------ Pye = a 
common to re per cwt., ------- re = oe 
Cows, best, Per CWL., -------smmnnmm—= 0) OO oy 
‘ood, per cwt., ------ f 
medion to tai, per cwt., ------- 2.75 to 3.50 
pe 5.80 to 435 
wt., a 
oexira . , Per CWL. nen annn==-- 7.50 = % 
medium, per cwt.,------------=-- . ei 4 
cows, per head.----------- — ay ae 
Hogs, best, Der cwte, -~n----=-—-"""~ 6.00 to 6.25 
80 sand stags, per cwt.,.------- pe ig 5.50 
Sheep, best, per cwt.,-------~ -- 4 rs - cis 
common to fair, per cwt., 3. Le 
lambs. per cwt.,------- 5.00 bo ee 
spring lambs... ---------------- 7.00 to 8. 
CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 
9% 
.§. 0. R. Sides, packed------- ae 
DS belies, packed------..-------- = 
D.S. Butts--------------------------- x. 
Butter, creamery --------------==---- aa 
Hams, choice. 4 
Lard, tierces « 10, ms 
Meal, pearl......-------------------- 1.501 
fea Fimotby 1.36 to = 
ven hit: 7 
a ixed 5 
Oats, clipped, white. ae 
mixed 47 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel-... 6b : 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds-------... 1.50, 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds--—.---- 1.60,. 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds------- = 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds -------. ae 1.604 
Hulls, per 100 p d m0 
Cotton es, pieced 7 
Rebtindled oh 
New as 92h. 
Paacing, ae 
Flo atent-.....-- $5.75 to 6.20 
Patent pring wheat 9 6.00t0 5.25 
Straight 4. 
4.76 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
trips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Our market continues to be quiet 
and business in hogshead tobacco is 
done in a retail kind of way, partly 
owing to small stocks on hand. 
Prices are very firm and there is no 
Prospect of lower prices. The hot 
and dry weather has continued up to 
this writing and practically no plant- 
ing of the new crop has been done. 
We consider this rather an advantage 
a the ground was cold up to now, 
and as soon as we have a season the 
farmers will be ready to set out their 
Plants under favorable circumstances. 
It is expected that about the usual 
‘top of dark and bright tobacco will 
be Set out in this State, maybe a 
light incrgase in both kinds. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 

New York, May 16. 
ae Potatoes, $1.62@1.87 per 
, bs; per bag, $1.65@1.85; 
OUuthern, white, per bbl., No. 1, $4- 
aye 255 red, $4.25@5; culls, $2- 
“dg Sweets, per basket, $1@2. 
tor ts white, $1.50 @2.25 per crate, 
ecu’ yellow 25c. less. Cabbage, 

0c. per bbl. for old white; N. 

ii Crate, $1.75@2.25. Aspara- 
x Se. @ $1 per doz. bunches for 
Rein near-by, fancy, $1.50@2. 
ket: » Breen, $1.50@1.75 per bas- 
» Wax, $2.50. Beets, $2@6 per 





100 bunches. Carrots, $2@2.25 per 
bbl. for old, and same for new. Cel- 
ery, $2.50@3.50 per case. Chicory, 
$3@4 per bbl. Cucumbers, per bas- 
ket, $1.75 @2.25. Cauliflower, $1.50 
@2.50 per basket. Corn, $2.50@4 
per case for Fla. Escarol, $3.50@ 
4.50 per bbl. Eggplants, $1@1.50 
per box. Garlic, $4@6 per 100 Ibs. 
Horseradish, $4@7 per 100 Ibs. Let- 
tuce, 25c.@$1 per basket. Leeks, 
$1.50 @2.50 per 100 bunches. Mint, 
$1@1.50 per 100 bunches. Okra, $2 
@3 per carrier. Oysterplant, $3@4 
per 100 bunches. Paes, $2@2.25 per 
basket for large peas. Peppers, $1.25 
@1.50 per carrier. Parsley, $3@4 
per bbl., for plain. Radishes, 25@ 
50c. basket. Rhubarg, $1@1.75 per 
100 bunches. Romaine, $1.50 @ 2.50 
per bbl. Spinach, 75c.@$1.25 per 
bbl. Scallions, $1 per 100 bunches. 
Squash, $2.50@2.75 per bbl. for 
Hubbard. Turnips, $2@2.25 per bbl. 
for yellow, and $1@3 for white. To- 
matoes, fancy, per carrier, $2.50@ 
3.50. Watercress, $1@2 per 100 
bunches. 

Butter is lower. Factory, 16@ 
16%c. up to 22c. for creamery spe- 
cials. 

Eggs weak and lower with an av- 
erage of 15@16c. for distant, and 
17@18c. for nearer; Choicest, 19c. 

Wheat, No. 2, red spot, $1.01. 
Oats, 40%c. Corn, 59%c. 





AN INVITATION FROM MR. THIG- 
PEN. 


Messrs. Editors: I would like, 
through your paper, to make this in- 
vitation to any cotton farmer of the 
South: If he will visit me I 
guarantee to show him how to make 
the necessary meat to run his entire 
farm at a minimum cost. That cost 
will be pastures of rye and vetch, 
peanuts and early corn fed from field, 
and field or soy beans, and at least 
five colony houses from which three 
or four lots diverge. 

I use about 14 acres very rich 
land and about 10 acres poor land, 
and on most of it I get a crop of pea- 
vine hay, followed immediately with 
rye or oats. Were I not heavily in- 
vested in high-priced registered Du- 
roc sows and boars, I would sell 
everything except my N. C. Col. and 
about six or seven mature sows, and 
I honestly believe I can raise 10,000 
pounds of meat at a cost of not to 
exceed $300. I agree to refund any 
loss a visitor entertains in coming 
here and studying my plans, if he 
is not benefited. 

I think in addition and even in 
preference to the corn clubs, were a 
hog-growing contest established in 
the cotton-growing South, open for 
all breeds, it would help wonderfully 
in freeing us from the West, and 
make cotton, our main crop, con- 
tinue above 12 cents. I invite visit- 
ors, not correspondence. 

W. A. THIGPEN. 

Conetoe, N. C. 





All Who Rent Land Should Do This. 


When a man comes to rent a piece 
of land from me, in some way I get 
up the subject of soil and plant cul- 
ture. I get his ideas as much as I 
can without giving my own. From 
them, from my own scant knowledge 
of cultivation, I decide whether he 
would cultivate my land properly. I 
venture to say that a majority of 
men who rent their land measure 
their man by some such standard. 
We should not simply cultivate, but 
cultivate for something—and more, 
we should know why, if possible, we 
cultivate a certain crop in a certain 
way.—Wm. J. Bible, White Pine, 
Tenn. 
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The people of the United States 
are known all over the world asa 
Nation of dyspeptics. We don't take 
time to eat properly or to eat proper food. 
Everyone would live longer—be healthier, 
feel better, do better work, and do it with 
greater ease if more time were taken in eating 
and more UNEEDA BISCUIT eaten. UNEEDA 
BISCUIT are the most nutritious of all foods 
made from flour. UNEEDA BISCUIT are 
always fresh, clean, crisp and good. 
UNEEDA BISCUIT are muscle mak- 
ers and brain builders. In short, 
the National Soda Crackers are 
































































Biscuit 


Never sold 
in bulk 











The Birmingham Stock Farm 


iW. B. BULLOCH, Prop., Manassas, Va. 


Importer and Breeder of Percheron, Belgian, 
Shire, Coach and Hackney Stallions 


For the next thirty days, I will sell 
any of the above breeds cheaper than 
any other firm in America. I have 
oow running in the fields a fine lot 
of two year old Percherons, coming 
three, thatI can sell you from $600 
up. All sound and guaranteed Breed- 
ers. Ialso have a fine selection of 
Imported Stallions, the best that 
could be found in Europe. The party 
that bought all our Imported Stallions 
was in Europe before any of the other 
importers got there, and he had the 
cick of England, France and Belgium. 
That is why we can sell No. 1 good 
Stallionscheaper. Come and make 
me a visit and look over this fine 
bunch of Stallions and take one home 
with you, that will suit your country. 
Iwill give you good terms on any 
Stallion you might select, and every 
horse is packed up with an ironclad 
guarantee. I want tohear from any 
good parties that read this ad and 
tell me their wants and if a Company 
has to be formed to buy one of these 
Stallions, I will send a good man to 
help you form the Company. 


Manassas, Va. 





w. B. BULLOCK, - 


























e I have on hand at all 
er S res times Berkshire hogs, 
shoats and pigs of tirst 
quality for sale at farmers’ prices. Best wean- 
ling registered pigs at ten dollarsapiece. Other 
prices vary according to age, ete. These hogs 
and p gs are as good as those on western stock 
farms that se'l for more than ten times the 
prices lam charging. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
If you are raising common stock it is your fault 
and your Ioss, when you can get the best at my 
pices. It costs no more to feed the best than it 
does to feed scrubs. Write for pariiculars. 


W.A. Willeroy, 
West Point, King William Co., Virginia 


A Few Choice Buck and Ewe Lambs 
By registered Southdown buck, and out of high 
grade Southdown ewes, at $10 each. Also the 
home of the famous Maple Grove Herd prize 
winning Duroc-Jersey hogs. Write quick. 

W. T. WHITE, - - Milton, Tena. 


High Class Berkshires 


The price is right if you consider pedigrees 
and breeding. Bred sows $65 to $75 each, pigs 
10 weeks old $10 each. I have a large lot of boar 
pigs that will make good herd boars. Every- 
thing registered and transferred f.o. b. at the 
price mentioned. Write me your wants or send 
o:. der by return mail. 

A. C. McDANIEL, China Grove, N C. 





3 Very choice 
Registered Duroc-Jerseys JorF ips 
large prolific stock, $8 each, two for $15 

J. W. HARDY, Jeffress, Va. 








S. C. Bulf Orpingtons Exclusively 


Day old chicks and eggs, also several good 
cocks and hens, and one 40-lb. Mammoth Bronze 
Tom for sale. 


MISS JULIA JONES, - - 





Tobaccoville, N. C. 





FR" PRICES REDUCED 

R. C. Rhode Island Reds, remated especially for th 
leter season. Wonsiivercupfor best disp.ay of Reds, 
Charlotte, December 1910, both combs competing. Eggs, 
exhibition pens, $1.50; choice $1 per 15. Fine cockere!s 
$1.50 each. Incubator and brooders for sale cheap. 
‘How I Feed’’ free. MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N.C. 


s. C. BLACK MINORCAS 
I have reduced the price of my eggs to 15 for 
75c, for thirty days. I have some two year old 
hens for sale, and young stock. Write me your 

wants. B. C. ROUTH, Randleman, N. C. 
Best quality 


PROFITABLE POULTRY Wyi°on3 


Brown Leghorns. Both cOmbs R. I. Reds. 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks and Black Minorcas. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15; White Orpington Eggs $3.50 
per 15. Also Sunflower seed for sale. 

W. B. SORRELL, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


RIZE-WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, 
Bantams, Bronze and White Holland turkeys, 
Toulouse geese, Pekin, Indian Runner and 
Muscovy ducks, White African guineas and 
fancy pigeons. Nedenennp Raleigh and Char- 
lotte. Stock and eggs fof*sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Rt. 6, Charlotte, N. C. 

















Biltmore strain 
S. C. Brown Leghorns {2i-acs3?) 
heads flock. Fertile Cees. 75¢ per i5 all summer. 
MRS. BAXTER CRUDUP, - - Jeffress, Va. 





BUTTERCUPS, the new and coming 
breed. Eggs for Hatching from select matings. 
Circular free. 

D. S. THORNBURG, Cherryville, N. C. 





EGGS AND CHICKS 3°¢! giode Reds, 
S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 


per 15; $2.75 for 30 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 3 
months old $3, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light Brahmas, C.I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N. C. 


FIFTEEN VARIETIES POULTRY. 
15 eggs, $1 to $1.25. Write for list of varieties. 
J. T. YODER, Rt. 1, Hickory, N. C. 


Ss. C. White Leghorns 
E Ss Reduced to 75 cents and $1.50 per 15 for 
gg rest of season. There is still time to 

















hateh winter layers and show birds. 
Wm. Battle Cebb, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


EGGS From high class Barred = 


Rocks. Bred to lay. egg 
State Poultry Farm, 


WATER TANKS 


Baskerville, Va. 
Made of Cypress 


For Farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Hightower Box & Tank Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 























STORAGE TANKS 


Corrugated or plain. Square, Round, Ob- 
long, Taper. 10 to 100,000 gallons. Allmade 
of Rust Resisting American Ingot Iron to 
last a life time. Ask for booklet A. 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co., 
. Atlanta, Georgia 

















Just out. mr 

Patented. New Useful Combination. 
Low priced. Agents aroused. Sales easy. Every home needs 
tools, Here are 15 toolsin one. Essex, Co., N. Y. agent sold 100 
first few days. Mechanic in shop sold 50 to fellow workmen. 
Big snap to hustlers. Just write a postal—say: Give me special 
confidential terms. Ten-inch sample free if you mean business, 
THOMAS MFG. CO.,5855 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 








We have gotten out a new and enlarged Pamphlet on 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


15 pages treating the subject exhaustively. Free 
to all interested parties. Write for it to-day. 





(Made of Clay) 


"The best made, smooth and uniform, high 
grade, everlasting. Write for free pamphlet,;to 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., 


Frazier Carts 


Are the 


Pomona, N. C. 





colts,jogging 

trotting- 
bred horses, exercis: 
mail carriers for one horse or a pair. Not the 
cheapest, but the best. Write for Cat.S. Address 
W. S. FRAZIER & CO., . es & 6 Aurora, Ill, 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


allow the frame to fit snugly ; 








= of the opening. I think this iy 
= them plenty of fresh air, ang ae 
? rats never have disturbed them e 

these coops. 7 














INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, 


The Greatest of All Egg Machines. 


Messrs. Editors: Indian Runner 
ducks in color are fawn and white. 
The standard weight for a duck is 4 
pounds, drake 4% pounds. The flesh 
is very juicy and well flavored. They 
mature rapidly, reaching market size 
in nine or ten weeks. Nearly every 
duck lays an egg nearly every day 
the year round, except during molt, if 
given the proper feed and attention. 
Running water is not at all neces- 


require plenty of clean fresh water 
for drinking purposes. They are 
great foragers and find a part of their 
feed when given free range, but they 
can be successfully handled in limit- 
ed quantities, a two-foot fence being 


sary for their development, but they 


rain the first four or five weeks of 
their lives and in hot summer weath- 
er have access to shade. 

Meridian, Miss. F. R. ZILLER. 


After dark I place some fresh 
water and grits in one corner of this 
roomy coop, and the baby chicks have 
an early breakfast. The sun Shines 
through the gauze wire and they are 
perfectly happy. Some times ] have 
to keep them up till 9 o'clock, but 
it pays. I turn them out early when 
there is no dew and no cold wind, | 
zommence to feed my chicks When 
they are about 30 or 36 hours old, on 
corn meal, finely crushed eggshell 
and charcoal. If the weather pep. 
mits, I get them on a grass Tun ag 
soon as possible after the first Week, 

I gradually change their feed gg 
they grow, from meal to very fine 
grits, then to coarser grits, and then 
to chops when they are broiling size, 
Fresh vater is always before them, 

MRS. J. D. McCASKILL, 

Helm, Miss. 





CARE OF MAY-HATCHED CHICKS. 


Messrs. Editors: I see so muchin 
different magazines and poultry jour- 
nals every year in regard to chicks 
hatched in May sleeping themselves 
to death, that I thought this sugges- 
tion might help some one. I raise 
a great many chicks every year and 
never lose a chick in this way. 

If chicks are not fed while too 
young, and do not get chilled and 
are kept up in the morning until the 
dew is well dried off, there will be no 
sleepy chicks. I use large dry-goods 
boxes for roosting-coops. They must 
have tight bottoms and no cracks in 
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A FLOCK OF INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS. 





sufficient to enclose them. 

It is surprising to know the num- 
ber of ducklings that may be raised 
on a small piece of ground. They can 
be raised with less loss than chick- 
ens and kept in larger flocks. Some 
one has said that when hatched they 
are half raised unless an accident be- 
falls them. 

If winter eggs are wanted, laying 
ducks should have an enclosed house, 
but after March 1st they do better if 
allowed to run out all the time, but 
should be penned at night until 9 
o’clock the next morning, when they 
will be through laying for the day. 
Laying ducks should be fed a mash 
morning and noon, consisting of 
bran, shorts, corn meal, and beef 
scraps, with whole corn at night. 
Never feed quite all they will eat. 

Keep one drake for every six or 
eight ducks and fatten the rest for 
market when nine to ten weeks old. 
A flock of well bred Indian Runner 
ducks can safely be depended upon 
to average 180 to 200 eggs per year, 
while many individuals make records 
of 240 or more. The eggs are larger 
than hen eggs and they command 
from 5 to 10 cents higher than hen 
eggs in city markets. The demand 
for fresh duck eggs is never over- 
stocked. 


For the first few days a young 
duck should be fed bread moistened 
with milk or water. Then give a mash 
composed of bran, shorts, corn meal, 
adding a little beef scraps and sand, 
with a liberal amount of green stuff. 
Ducklings should be fed little at a 
time, but often. At all stages of 
their growth they require a great 
abundance of drinking water. While 
they are hearty eaters, they are also 
rapid growers, and will increase in 
weight about twice as fast as chick- 
ens. 

Their quarters must be kept clean. 
Sawdust, sand, coal ashes, make good 
covering for their runs. In every 
instance keep feeding troughs and 
water fountains perfectly clean, and 
see that no sour feed is left in pans. 
Ducklings must be sheltered from 





sides. Near the top of the box on 
one side I saw out a piece about 2 
feet long and about 1 foot high, then 
I turn the box upside down, and 
make a light frame a little larger 
than the opening cut in side and cov- 
er the frame with old gauze wire. I 
drive two stakes just near enough to 





The:Famous “Kraus” 


Low Wheel Cultivator 
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You Insure 
Your Buildings 
against wind and light- 


ning. Do you protect 
them against weatherjng ? 












Rain and frost get into 
every little grain and crack 
of the boards of an unpainted 
building and cause early rot 
and ruin. 

Paint made of 


‘sc . _ 
Dutch Boy Painter” ' 
° Eight Shovel 
White Lead san shoves $40.00 
and genuine linseed oil gives buildings a Wheels regulate 32 to 43 inches apart and 
coating weather van’t get through. It ee 


POSER rou hy not raise larger crops and less weeds 
saves repair bills and early rebuilding. tby using York Improved Weeder, $9. Sold 
Get ** Dutch Boy Painter’? White Lead for 


byljlive dealers. 
your painter—you can tell it by the Dutch Boy 
Bg oe AB ng Ba Rawlings Implement Co., 





PRICE: 


n tront ie 











Baltimore, - - - Maryland 





, We want you to write for our “Helps 
1918 which answer all questions 
about painting. 


National Lead Company 


— 


Notice to Members of the 










i] New York — Cleveland Chicage arm 9 
amy St. Louis Boston Buffalo F ers Union 
ah Cincinnati San Francisco 


Ihave contracted with Messrs. A. H. Motley 
Co., manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N.C» 
to furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low 


¥ i John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.. Philadelphia 
"an =—s National Lead & Oil Co.. Pittsburgh 





an price. These are high grade goods. Send ad 
ongers direct to factory, or through your S. . A. 
ours 





fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A., Sanford, N. C. 











‘ mo Press Mads 
SS WAY PRESS siticics cearsiow Hi 
fr boninias Watklen Hay Preas Ca. Atlante.” 


————_ol 


THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
getting one that is honestly built and’ will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically without 
breaking down or getting our of order. We 
make this kind of hay press—3 of them—The 
-) Royal, Royal Junior and Economy. Write us to-day 
a and let us prove to you that one of these is the 















Lightest one you should buy. 
Strongest, Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co 
Cheapest. 


Department Y, 








Chattanooga, Tenn. I 
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SOME GARDEN NOTES. 


A Variety of Timely Suggestions. 


Messrs. Editors: Keep the hoe go- 
ing these warm days when every- 
thing is growing so fast. The soil 
needs stirring after every rain when 
it clears off so as to dry the surface. 
A few days of negligence and the 
weeds will be seen to be making the 
ground look green. It is a great 
waste of time and moisture, as well 
as labor to allow the weeds to get 
large. Keep the hoe going when 
they are observed coming up. The 
work is easy then. Hoeing not only 
destroys weeds but loosens the soil 
to admit the rain and air with its 
life-giving oxygen. 

Give the young strawberries a 
most careful hoeing. Some plants 
will be found to be too deep, with 
their crowns all covered up, and 
only the large leaves protruding. The 
earth must be scraped away widely 
from around these so they will not 
be covered up again by the next rain 
or with the cultivator. Leave them 
jn the center of the basin until they 
are able to make runners. The 
crowns from which spring the buds 
must be exposed or the plant will do 
no good. Pinch off every lot of buds 
or blossoms or berries you come 
across. A plant must not be allowed 
to bear the first year it is set. 

Now is a good time to go over the 
blackberries and pinch off the termi- 
nal bud of the new shoots that are 
coming up to make wood for next 
year. Do not let them get beyond 
4 feet in length, and 3 feet would be 
about right. Go over them once a 
week until the shoots are all grown. 
The same should be done with the 
raspberries, only it would be well not 
to let them get quite so high. Be- 
tween 1 and 2 feet is better for 
the raspberries. 

Keep a sharp eye out for rust on 
the blackberries and as soon as dis- 
covered cut it out. If you allow the 
rust spores to ripen, they will attack 
others. When the rust gets ripe it 
is orange yellow in color and forms 
a dust that floats in the air. This 
dust is composed of spores that are 
capable of carrying the disease to 
healthy plants. 

Do not forget to give the potatoes 
one good hoeing while the vines are 
small, and watch for the bugs, and 
if any are seen, go over the patch 
With a knapsack sprayer. It is a 
800d plan to have a double load by 
making Bordeaux mixture and add- 
ing poison to it: 5 ounces Paris green 
to 50 gallons of the Bordeaux. Ar- 
Senate of lead is perhaps better than 
the Paris green. The Bordeaux will 
ward off the attack of blight and 
other fungus diseases thus permit- 
ting the leaves to remain in a healthy 
Condition until the tubers have reach- 
ed maturity, 

Do you know that the secret of 
stowing cabbage well and quickly is 
frequent, but shallow cultivation? 
Unless soil is too wet, it has been 
found thet a stirring of soil three 
times a week really pays. To be 
ee 





Canning Outfits 


a your fruits and vegetables the same 
mente Canning factories, Your invest- 
START Pe smafl and profit large. The 
and ch, CANNING OUTFITS are the best 
anteed, ee made in all sizes, fully guar- 
out with housands in use. We start you 
Plete can very thing needed to make a com- 
Canning factory on the farm, 

Catalogue describ- 

ying Canners and tell- 
i ing how to market 
canned goods to the 
best advantage, 
sent free on request. 


F.S. Stant 
Box311- M Quincy, Iu. “ 





















thrifty, cabbage requires cultivation 
at least every four days. 

A good rule to follow is to grow 
top-growth plants this year where 
root vegetables were last year. Ro- 
tate the crops, all will grow better 
and this often makes away with such 
trouble as scabby tubers, club-foot in 
cabbage, etc. Grow lettuce and cab- 
bage where onions and radishes grew 
last year, beans and corn where you 
had potatoes and beets, and vice 
versa. This idea or plan, if follow- 
ed out all through the list, will give 
much better returns than where the 
same crop is planted on the ground 
continually, year after year. 

A. M. LATHAM. 

Bowie, Texas. 





KEEPING SPRAYING MATERIALS. 


Will the self-made spray keep 
for a long time, or has it to be 
made fresh every time? How 
and how much Paris’ green 
would you mix with the self- 
boiled lime-sulphur? He His i. 





(Answer by Prof. L. A. Niven.) 

The spray mixtures will not keep 
well, and should be made fresh each 
time. However, stock solutions may 
be made and kept on hand when 
Bordeaux mixture is being made, but 
these solutions should never be mixed 
until just before time for using. If 
the lime and bluestone solutions are 
mixed a good while before ready for 
using, the mixture becomes almost 
worthless through deterioration. By 
“stock solution’? we mean the keep- 
ing of the dissolved lime and dissolv- 
ed bluestone in large quantities, 
which are ready for use whenever de- 
sired. To keep these stock solutions, 
put them in barrels and cover to pre- 
vent evaporation. They may be pre- 
pared at any time in sufficient quan- 
tities for a whole season’s use. They 
will keep almost indefinitely while 
stored this way, but should always be 
used as soon as possible after they 
are mixed. These stock solutions 
should be made so that each gallon 
of the mixture contains a certain 
amount of lime or bluestone as the, 
case may be. It is generally made 
so that each gallon of the solution 
will contain either one er two 
pounds. 

Suppose that you want to make up 
stock solutions sufficient for the mak- 
ing of 500 gallons of Bordeaux mix- 
ture. To do this, first place 50 
pounds fresh stone lime in a barrel 
and slake, and then add enough 
water to make a_ thin whitewash. 
While it is still warm, strain the so- 
lution and add enough water to make 
50 gallons. 

If arsenate of lead is to be used 
with the mixture, it may be added to 
the stock solution of lime after the 
lime solution is strained, taking care 
to add it in such a way that you will 
know how much each gallon of the 
solution will contain. If you are go- 
ing to use 5—5—50 Bordeaux and 
your stock solution of lime contains 
one pound of lime to each gallon of 
water, and you want three pounds of 
arsenate of lead to each barrel of 
Bordeaux, then you should add three 
pounds of the lead for each five 
pounds of lime. 

It is absolutely necessary to stir 
these stock solutions most thoroughly 
before taking out of the barrel, tak- 
ing pains to reach to the bottom of 
the barrel when stirring. If this is 
not done you will get too much of 
the material in one barrel of the 
spray mixture and not enough in an- 
other. 

To make the stock solution of blue- 
stone or copper sulphate, suspend in 
a barrel 50 pounds of copper sul- 


phate in a sack, close to the top, and 
\then fill the barrel with water. It 
will dissolve much more rapidly in 
this way than if placed on the bot- 
tom of the barrel. Use hot water, as 
it will dissolve the bluestone much 
more rapidly than will the cold 
water. Fifty pounds dissolved in 50 
gallons of water will give each gallon 
of the solution one pound of the 
material if it is properly stirred be- 
fore being removed from the barrel. 
If you want each gallon of the stock 
solutions to contain two pounds of 
the material, dissolve 100 pounds in 
the 50 gallons of water. 

To make the Bordeaux from these 
stock solutions (when 1 gallon con- 
tains 1 pound) pour 6 gallons of each 
in a barrel, pouring both at the same 
time, then stir thoroughly and add 
enough water to make 50 gallons. If 
each gallon contains 2 pounds of the 
material, of course, only 2% gallons 
should be used for making the Bor- 
deaux. Both of these will give the 
5—5—60 formula, which is the one 
generally used on apples, pears and 
potatoes. While the two stock solu- 
tions are being poured in the barrel, 
a third man should stir vigorously 
in order that the two solutions may 
be properly mixed. 

Always use barrels for making the 
Bordeaux, and never use metal ket- 
tles. 

The lime-sulphur solutions should 
never be made until just before you 
are ready to use it unless you make 
the concentrated solutions and di- 
lute them when ready to use. Unless 
you are experienced in the work you 
should not attempt to make the con- 
centrated solutions. 

Arsenate of lead is more commonly 
used than Paris green with the self- 
boiled lime-sulphur and is generally 
used at the rate of from 2 to 8 
pounds to 50 gallons of the mix- 
ture. Six ounces of the Paris green 
to each 50 gallons of the mixture is 
the proper amount to use when you 
wish to use this poison. Just mix it 
with a small amount of water, add to 
the spray mixture, stir thoroughly 
and it is ready for use. 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


ts the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO. . . 





Strasburg, Va. 





“UNCLE SAM”’ says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95s PURE LIME 


and the most economical ito use 
WE 








Let US prove k to you 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly Milis, S. C. 


Sell Fruit Trees 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and col- 
lege students. Big profits. Terms liberal. No 
trouble to sell. Write to-day. Smith Bros., 








(15) 


U. S. Patent 570813 
For a natural growth of Legumes, Peas, Beans, 
Alfalfa, Clover, ete. Creates excellent crops 
and valuable nitrogen fertilizer. Write for in- 
formation and testimonials. 


German American Nitragin Co. 


General Agency: ‘ 
Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 
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LOOKING FOR A GOOD HOUSE 
To Ship Your Fruits and 
Vegetables to? 


Here is one on the best market. 


Write for stencil and market report. to-day. 














Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 








F. G. HEWITT CO., 
Waahington and Harrison Streets, 
NEW YORK 

_/4 
SWEET POTATO SLIPS 
Gold Coin - * ~ - - $3 v0 per 1000 
Nancy Hall - - - - - 3.00 ** 1000 
Bunco or Vineless Yams -— - 2.50 ‘* 1000 
SpanishYams - - - - 2.00 ** 1000 
Yellow Yams - - - - 2.00 ‘* 1060 
So.Queens - - - - 200 ‘“ 1000 


Quick shipments. Money with order. 


TUCKER-MOSBY SEED CO., 
44 Seuth Front St., Memphis, fenn. 


Strawberry Plants 


Strong. vigorous, well rooted, and grown in a 

country where soil, climate and season each 

help to make hardy and productive plants. We 

ship to all parts of the United States and South- 

ern Islands. Write for our free 1911 catalogue. 

J. A. JONES & COMPANY, Nurserymen 
Salisbury, Md. 


Soy Beans, Whippoorwill Peas 


We have a fine lot of the above—clean, sound 
and nice, that we will sell f. 0. b. Concord, N.C., 
at the following low prices: 

SojaBeans, - - - -: 
Whippoorwill Peas - - 


CLINE & MOOSE, 








$2.20 
$1.75 


Concord, N. C. 


Bur Clover Seed 


1 can offer for sale at a reasonable rate in any 
Queutity, good, sound, mature seed with or 
without inoculation. Price $1.50 per bu., or 12% 
cents per lo. in small lots. Special price on 
large orders. 


J.C. KILLEBREW, Rocky Mount, N.C. 


Virginia Cans =~, 
—Fror— 
Syrup, Heney,' Fruits and 
Vegetables 


Are the ideal containers. No leaks, no 
breakage in shipping, no fermentation or 
adulteration of contents, no more second- 
hand, unsanitary packages. Our cans are 
easy to fill, easy to handle, easy to ship— 
and their bright, uniform appearance will 
sell your canned goods, Made in all sizes, 
and shipped in any size orders. We save 
you freight. Write TO-DAY for prices on 
Cans and Canners’ Supplies, 


Virginia Can Company, 
Dept. P. Buchanan, Va. 


S 7 






































If you want the Best and 
Most Complete 


4 CANNING OUTFIT 


on the market at a price withiz 
+ the reach of every farmer and 
\ ‘ruit grower, write us for our 
R ree catalog and special prices 
vr early orders. Address 
farm Canning Machine Co., 
Dept. 2. Meridian, Mis’, 











lowest prices. 





The Finest Canned Goods in the World 
PUT UP BY FARMERS AND FAMILIES WITH 


The Raney Canning Outfits 


They have the reputation, do the finest work, are easiest to operate, and are sold at the 
Write now for full information. 











rintint'tix, THE RANEY CANNER CO. o"spe,8™. 
: for FRUITS, SYRUPS 
CAN ae and HONEY 


z 
wi 


LOWEST PRICES 
We ship any size order 
















Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 


MAVIONAL GAN COMPANY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Write today for illustrated price list stating 
kind and quantity wanted. 
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Combine Style, Comfort and Durability 


«358 


























HESE are only a part of the reasons why our buggies are enjoying such a popu. 
larity. We are building the best buggy, considering the price, that skill] can 





. s duce. The advant: h buildi buggi facté 
Our Tire Book tells how to cut tire cost in half. aad agi ei caa ae isi aioe "4s located in. the Piedmont Be 
, dimmers on : 5 which is famous for ine Hardwood 
It is based on 12 years of experience. ; —_ terial that goes into the malting [as 


Piedmont Buggy is the most select 
grade. Expert mechanics, unexcelled 
ee eng peg one Plus honest 
: . 2 workmanship are the essential poin 

Motor car owners are learning more other way to make a satisfactory tire of Piedmont Buggy Superiority, . 


about tires. which can’t rim-cut. 





Ask your dealer to show you a 
Piedmont Buggy, or write us if you 


don’t know the dealer in 
locality. a 


As a result, our tire sales last year 
jumped to $8,500,000—trebled in a single 
year. 10°|, Oversize 

As another result, 64 leading mo‘or 
car makers have this year contracted 





















































for Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. The hookless base on the No-Rim-Cut PIEDMONT BUGGY CO, 
Will you let our Tire Book explain tires lets us make them 10 per cent over- Box 398, - Monroe, N.C, 
to you what led to this popularity ? oe still fit the rim. And we 
o it. 
That means 10 per cent more air—10 
No Rim-Cutting per cent greater carrying capacity. It 
means, with the average car, 25 per cent 











added tire mileage at no extra cost. 


Pll Save You | Wi4j7%- 


on my 1911 Split Hickory Auto- 
Seat Buggy. Or, 25% saving 
guaranteed onretail price of any 


vehicle. Made to order. 30days’ 
road test—2-year guarantee, 


Let Me Pay the 
Postage on Big 

Free Book to You 
Shows125styles. Also harness. 
Beautiful color-views. Prices aston- 
ishingiy low Write me now. 


H. C. Phelps, Pres. 


Rim-cutting ruins more automobile 
tires than any other single cause. It 
may wreck a tire in a moment if you 
run it flat. 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires avoid 
this trouble entirely. Half a million 
have been sold and never one has rim- 
cut. 


This oversize takes care of the ex- 
tras—the top, glass front, gas tank, 
ete. It avoids overloading—the main 
cause of blow-outs. 


Reflects all the good 
points in vehicle build. 
ing. They are Staunch, 
Sturdy ‘and Stylish, 
Incomparable in grace- 
ful elegance of design, 
and in aclass strictly 
by themselves for du- 
rability. “*A-Grade” 
wheels an exclusive 
feature. 


ATLANTA BU 
COMPANY." 










’ ; You can get these No-Rim-Cut tires 

Until a few months ago motorists —these oversize tires—at the price of 
gladly paid one-fifth extra to get these other standard tires. 
patented tires. Now they cost nothing ; ae 

extra. Don’t you think ic worth while You get in addition all the other 











Atlanta, Ga, 











to accept them? perfections we have worked out in 12} § s.¢ oniocarriage Mig.Co. 
It is true that other years of tire making. Sta.372 Columbus, 0. WW 
makers still advo- Tens of thousands of ra 








cate the old-style = NeW, ol Pp buyers think them 
clincher type. But OD | | worth having. 

we control tie pat- . Please ask for our 

ents on our type. No-Rim-Cut Tires Tire Book and judge e oO e 


And there is no if you agree. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER C0., 82nd Street, Akron, Ohio. 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
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The Easiest 
Running 
Wagons 


VERY man who owns, or who has ever used an “Old Hickory” or 
“Tennessee” farm wagon, appreciates their superior strength, dur- 
ability and easy running qualities. The records show thousands of 

instances where these wagons have lasted 20 to 40 years, with very little, if 
any, cost for repairs. : ‘ 

But still another great advantage of these famous wagons is their ex-_ 
tremely easy running qualities. This is due to the all around perfection of materi- 
als and workmanship used in the construction of 





















Feeds Your Growing Crops 


1—It is furnished with a 4-Plow Cultivator Bar as shown in cut. 

2—Two strong Plow Feet (not shown in cut) are furnished witb 
each spreader. 

38—It has a large Galvanized Steel Hopper, holding 44 sack of guano. 
ee a 98 ee 99 : 4—It has our wonderful patent, force-feed Spreader Disk, which ~ 

Old Hickory and Tennessee F Wagons, spreads the guano over a space about 10 inches wide and will sow with 

The better the quality of timber, the more it weighs. Some of the greater weight regularity any quantity from 100 to 2,000 pounds to the acre. Nothing. 
of our wagons is in their better ironing, but most of equal to it has ever been seen. 


it is in the better quality of woodstock used in them. ~ js e the 
IyThen, owing to the pattern of our skeins being scien- 5—In preparing to plant remove the Cultivator Bar and attach 






































tifically correct, and the care we use in setting, Plow Feet to the two Sides Beams and then you can spread any. quantity | 
them on axles, with correct “pitch and gather,’ : , “ 
notwithstanding their much greater weight,— of Guano and throw two good furrows on it, all at one trip, with © 








“OLD HICKORY” and “TENNESSEE” wagons one mule. 
are easter runners than any other wagons made, . 
Here are savaral 6—With Plow Feet attached you have the best Guano Spreader and 





Letters From Owners a See Werle. tha 
that prove it. We have thousands of other 7—With Cultivator Bar in Placeyou can side dress your crop Wis 
letters just like these. guano and at the same time give it a good cultivation. 

©. A. Hubbard, Judith Gap, Mont., says:—"I am 











8—It is practical, strong, durable, and easy for one mule to pull. 
9—Throw away those wasteful, out-of-date distributors and get @ 


owner of a3 in. “OLD HICKORY” wagon,and it 
is the finest running wagon I ever used, and I 


have used nearly all standard makes.”’ in 
John L. Valbert, Flora, I, says:—“1 om using labor-saving Spreader, Cultivator, Lister and Side Dresser, combined 
one o jour Wagons and must say 8s 1e ligh 
est running wagon I ever used. have had four new wagons in my time.” one machine. 






“FF. E. Gillespie, Gallatin, Tenn., says:—“I have a ‘TENNESSEE’ wagon, bought 
in 1898, which I consider the lightest running wagon I ever hooked to.”’ 


Now Mr. Farmer isn’t that 


The Kind of Wagon Service You Want 


Over 900,000 of these wagons have been sold on the basis of quality and 
value. Isn’t it much better to get an “Old Hickory” or “‘Tennessee’’ Wagon 
and be sure cf perfect service for the longest time—than to get a “cheap” 
wagon on a chance? 

See the ‘‘Old Hickory” and “Tennessee” dealer and get the facts 
and prices. If you don’t know him write us at once. Address 


KENTUCKY WAGON MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Incorporated) 


Office— 290 West ‘*K’’ St., Louisville, Ky, 


10—Then you can apply a part of your guano to growing crops at 
the right time to make fruit. You want big ears of corn and big bolls 
of cotton, instead of poorly fruited stalks. j 

Write at once for name of merchant near you who sells and guaral- 
tees Cole Spreaders, or ask for easy way to order by mail. 

Do not delay; there will not be enough for all; first come, firet 
served. Act quickly. 


The Cole Mfg. Co., 


‘Box 300. CHARLOTTE, N. G 













